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P A HE Prime Minister has apparently been released 
by his Conservative colleagues from his offer 
to resign, but the terms of the Confidence 

resolution which is to be debated in the House of Com- 

mons on Monday show that he has had to pay an un- 
expectedly heavy price for the privilege. He has 
agreed to go to Genoa in leading strings. He has thus 
almost certainly sacrificed his last chance of securing, 
through the Genoa Conference, that personal rehabilita- 
tion which, according to his satellites in the press, he 
has so confidently expected. His own draft of the 
resolution was discarded by the Cabinet in favour of 
a form of words which turns the “ Vote of Confidence ”’ 
into a vote of no-confidence. Presumably it will be 
passed ; but its effect will be that not of a mandate 
but of a prohibition. The fact that the Die-hards are 
apparently satisfied, or at any rate not seriously dis- 
satisfied, with the formula that has been devised, 
enables the public to estimate something at least of the 
real meaning of the pledges which have exacted from 

Mr. Lloyd George. He is no longer his own master, 

still less master of the House of Commons or of his 

Cabinet. The ultimatum was simple; he must toe 

the line or go, and he has chosen not to go. If he seeks 

to step over the line at Genoa, he will be faced with a 

quite real and immediate prospect of being treated 

as M. Briand was treated at Cannes, that is to say, 
being summoned home to face the alternative of resig- 
nation or defeat. On the other hand, if he does not 
step over it, he can scarcely hope to produce even the 
appearance of that coup -which his friends expect of 
him. It is a desperate enough dilemma, and we are 
almost tempted to sympathise with its victim—the 
captain at the mercy of the cabin-boy. To go to Genoa 





as the prisoner of the Die-hards! But, after all, it is 
exactly the fate that Mr. Lloyd George has deserved. 


* * * 


The new terms proposed to Turkey and Greece by 
the Allied Powers mark a considerable advance on the 
road to sanity. So far as Asia is concerned, the Turks 
will have substantially what they want and what, but 
for our stupidity, would never have been denied to them. 
The Greeks are to evacuate Anatolia, and the Allies 
Constantinople. With the abandonment of the worst 
of the political and financial servitudes imposed by 
the Treaty of Sévres, Turkey will recover her sovereign 
independence, subject to reasonable guarantees for 
foreign interests. The open passage of the Dardanelles 
is to be secured by a demilitarised zone on the Asiatic 
side and by an Allied garrison in Gallipoli, which also 
is to be demilitarised. The Armenian problem is again 
passed to the League of Nations for solution. The 
least satisfactory part of the plan, from the Turkish 
point of view, is in Thrace. A large portion of Eastern 
Thrace is restored to Turkey, but Adrianople is not 
included. We see no sound reason why the Greeks 
should have Adrianople, even with a special régime to 
protect the Turkish majority. There is, indeed, no 
sound reason why the Greeks should hold any part of 
Eastern Thrace. The so-called “ strategic” idea of 
keeping Turkey and Bulgaria apart by a Greek wedge 
really involves a greater danger than that which it seeks 
to avert. As for the plea that Greece must be “ com- 
pensated ” for the great sacrifices she has made, it is 
claptrap—or worse. This trick of distributing chunks 
of other people’s territory to the victors and their 
satellites has done a vast mischief in the world. Either 
let Greece have what is Greek, becas 
which case she would not get Adrian 
get Cyprus. Or let her have what : 
expect to hold by her own strong : 
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again she would not get Adrianople, but she would get 
Cyprus, which nobody but ourselves wants to deprive 
her of. 

* . * 

The hope of an immediate settlement in the Near 
East seems to depend in the main on whether the Turks 
will accept the proposed Thracian frontier. The chances 
are, we think, that they will not. There is no moral 
argument against them if they refuse. We have simply 
acted on the principle of Vae Victis in confiscating 
Turkish territory (after proclaiming, incidentally, that 
we had no such intention). The question, therefore, is 
one of force. If the Turks think they are strong enough, 
they will try to recover their property. How far are 
we prepared to go in resisting them? Shall we support 
the Greeks in another conflict ? Or are Allied troops 
to be mobilised for the task? These are matters 
which, no doubt, Lord Curzon and Mr. Lloyd George 
and Sir Basil Zaharoff have considered ; we hope that 
the British taxpayer will not presently have to consider 
them. For the rest, we do not see any clear sign of a 
permanent settlement. It is something, indeed, that 
the pseudo-Crusader attitude towards the “ infidel 
Turk” is becoming less fashionable in this country, 
and that the French and ourselves have reached an 
agreed policy. But we fear the agreement does not 
go very deep as yet. Behind the Turks and the Greeks 
there are other troubles—the Arab question, for example, 
and the French jealousy of British power. And on the 
other side of the Straits there are the Balkans, where 
no sane man has ever looked for tranquillity. Bul- 
garia has hardly been thought of since the war; but 
Bulgaria is not the least important of the Balkan 
nations, and she will inevitably play her part again 
before many years are past. Whether that part will 
be a tranquillising one or a mischievous one remains to 
be seen. But it is worth a European statesman’s while 
to try to get Bulgaria on the side of the angels, and a 
small but useful beginning might be made by ensuring 
her the proper access to the sea that the Treaty gives 
her and the Greeks refuse her. 

* * . 


Lord Carson, if he can no longer make history in 
Ireland, has still a chance of making it in the House of 
Lords. No doubt, his Die-hard speech on a party 
platform last Saturday was a breach of the ;o0od old 
constitutional rule that muzzles the members of the 
higher judiciary. But Lord Carson, in defending 
himself against the Lord Chancellor’s attack, was able 
to point to some remarkable anomalies. They are, 
indeed, so remarkable that they make the rule look 
decidedly foolish. Other Law Lords have sinned like 
Lord Carson, and with complete impunity. The Lord 
Chancellor, the head of the judiciary, is allowed to be 
as extreme a party politician as he likes, and so are the 
smaller judges and magistrates, J.P’s and Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions. Nobody really supposes that a 
judge will be more impartial by pretending to be a 
sort of political eunuch. Into nine out of ten cases 
that he tries, no political considerations will enter at 
all. In the tenth he will have to deal with a “ Bol- 
shevik ” or a poacher or a Trade Union, and his impar- 
tiality may be put to a very severe test. But how much 
difference will it make then whether he is accustomed to 
give vent to his party feelings on public platforms or 
in the privacy of a house-party or the shone, or, 


indeed, whether he has any party feelings at all? It 


is not party bias, but class bias, that matters nowadays, 
and that cannot be got rid of by merely stopping your 
judges’ mouths. One of Lord Carson’s critics said that 
consideration ought to be paid to the views of the man 
in the street. We have little doubt about his views ; 
he would say, “ Let them all talk, and nobody will be 
a penny the worse for it’’ But if some are to hold 
their peace, then we think that all should. 


* * * 


The engineering employers have posted notices 
in their workshops stating that after Thursday next 
“it is not possible for federated employers to give 
employment to members of the unions concerned.” 
There follows a list of practically the whole of the 
Unions which have members in the engineering industry, 
with only two or three insignificant local exceptions. 
This boycott arises, of course, out of the breakdown 
of the negotiations reopened earlier in the week. A 
fuller explanation of the breakdown than has yet been 
furnished is certainly required. With considerable 
difficulty, the Trade Union Committee of mediators 
got the negotiations reopened on the understanding 
that the Unions concerned were prepared to recognise 
in principle the employers’ managerial rights, on con- 
dition that the question of cancelling the lock-out 
notices should be discussed at the opening of the Con- 
ference, and the practical applications of the principle 
of managerial rights jointly considered. But when 
the Conference was held, the employers not only refused 
to consider any cancellation or suspension of the lock- 
out, but also insisted that, as a preliminary to negotia- 
tions, the Unions should accept not merely the principle, 
but the whole of the ultimatum which preceded the 
lock-out. In short, they would negotiate only on 
terms of unconditional surrender. The country is now 
threatened with the extension of the dispute to another 
600,000 workers, none of whom had any connection 
with the original dispute about overtime from which 
all the further trouble has developed. It is clearer 
than ever from the events of this week that the dominant 
group of employers—mainly, we believe, the big arma- 
ment firms—having caught the Unions at a disadvantage, 
are determined to run no risk of a settlement by nego- 
tiation. We doubt if the majority even of the federated 
employers are behind them ; but, representing the most 
powerful interests, they appear still, unfortunately, 
to dominate the Engineering Employers’ Federation. 
And behind them, in the light of its failure to make 
any real effort to stop the dispute, appears to stand the 
Government. 

* * * 

The shipyard lock-out has begun, and work is at a 
complete standstill in all the larger shipyard centres. 
At Liverpool the employers are outside the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation; but they have made common 
cause with it, and there, too, all work has ceased. At 
Southampton, the engineers, who were not affected by 
the national engineering lock-out, as the local employers 
did not belong to Sir Allan Smith’s Federation, have 
come out in sympathy with the shipbuilders. South 
Wales, where also the engineering employers are out- 
side the Federation, has now been drawn into the struggle 
by the stoppage of shipyard work. In most parts of 
the country, engineers employed by non-federated 
firms are still at work; and strong demands for their 
withdrawal are being resisted—wisely, we think—by 
the Trade Unions. Clearly, however, any general 
attempt of federated firms to get the shops which are 
still at work to complete their unfinished jobs by sub- 
contract is bound to lead to an extension of the stoppage. 
Apprentices, who were originally allowed to remain 
at work even in federated shops, have now been with- 
drawn, as they were being widely used by employers 
to do the work of men who were locked-out. The ship- 
yard dispute nominally turns only on the wages issue, 
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and is wholly separate from the engingering trouble ; 
but it is clear that the two groups of employers, whose 
financial interests are, of course, very closely inter- 
twined, have been acting throughout in concert. Thus, 
at the first attempt, the employers in these industries 
have successfully done what the Triple Alliance repeatedly 
failed to do. They have taken simultaneous action 
in support of their diverse demands and have achieved 
in this way the co-ordination about which the Trade 
Unions are still only talking and passing resolutions. 
* * * 


Educationists are by no means completely reassured 
by the dropping of certain of the more sensational 
proposals of the Geddes Committee, or by Mr. Fisher's 
speech in the House of Commons this week. So far 
as can be ascertained, the Government’s intention, 
in this as in other matters, is to shift the odium of 
making reductions as far as possible on to the Local 
Education Authorities. Few specific proposals for 
cutting down this or that branch. of the educational 
services will be made by the Board of Education itself ; 
but the Local Authorities will be rationed up to a 
definite maximum grant in aid of their expenditure. 
The Local Authority will thus be compelled either to 
cut down its educational services or to make a drastic 
increase in the local rates. It is anticipated that pro- 

s to increase the rates will be strongly resisted, 
and that the local authorities will, therefore, in most 
cases choose to spend less, each authority deciding 
for itself which of the optional services it will cut down. 
Educationists, therefore, instead of directing a concen- 
trated fire on the Board of Education, will have to 
disperse their energies in fighting detailed proposals 
for the cutting down of specific services in each separate 
area. The Government will get relief from the pressure, 
but education will be sacrificed. Many of the advances 
of recent years, especially in the sphere of higher educa- 
tion, are in danger of being swept away. Some pro- 
gressive authorities will, doubtless, have the courage 
to raise the money locally; but in most cases it is 
anticipated that the local Geddes will with dauntless 
breast the petty tyrant of the school withstand. 

* * . 


The Minister of Labour introduced this week his 
latest Bill for dealing with the situation of the un- 
employed. It is only a few months since the last 
Unemployment Bill was passed, and, so far as we can 
see, it is likely to be only a few months before the intro- 
duction of the next. The Government advances 
steadily from makeshift to makeshift, doling out the 
taxpayers’ money as slowly as it can, and in such 
& way as to give the community the least possible 
value in return. Dr. Macnamara proposes in future to 
dilute the gruel of the unemployed. The special benefits 
which came into force last November begin to run out 
on April 5th, and further provision has to be made. 
The unemployed are to wait until April 21st before 
they get any more assistance; then they will get five 
weeks “‘ in benefit,” followed by five weeks with nothing. 
For a further 20 weeks provision is made for alternate 
age of five weeks in and five weeks out of benefit. 

his plan of starvation by instalments is put forward 
as an alternative to the reduction of the rate of benefit, 
which, like the contributions payable, will be kept 
unchanged. Dr. Macnamara asks for an additional 
£10,000,000, and his estimates are based on the assump- 
tion that the number of unemployed will not exceed 
1,900,000 up to the end of June, and 1,500,000 thereafter. 
In practice, of course, this new policy means not that 
the unemployed will actually starve for five weeks out 
of every ten, but that a further share of the burden of 
keeping them alive must be assumed by the Boards of 
Guardians. We do not believe, however, that it can 
stand, and that is why we prophesy another Unemploy- 
ment Bill in the near future. 


An Irish correspondent writes: The I.R.A. Conven- 
tion was by no means as successful as its authors hoped. 
They expected to get five out of six of the delegates 
nominated by the army, but only two hundred—or 
barely one-third—decided to defy Mr. Griffith’s pro- 
clamation, and not all of these were in favour of 
repudiating the authority of Dail Eireann and estab- 
lishing a military dictatorship. The mutineers made 
no attempt to disguise the fact that they regarded 
Dublin as a hostile city. Their long column of armoured 
cars and Crossley tenders left with as many precautions 
as a British military convoy in the thick of the guerilla 
war. Men stood in the cars with rifles at the ready 
and machine-guns were trained upon the silent crowd 
that gathered to witness the departure of the Green- 
and-Tans, as they are now popularly known. It is 
difficult to say at present what results will flow from 
the decision to secede. A few officers at Athlone have 
left their posts, but so far the mutineers have confined 
themselves to a war of manifestoes. Naturally, a good 
deal will depend upon the attitude of anti-Treaty 
politicians who, while backing the movement in private, 
appear reluctant to define their position. They hoped 
that Dail Eireann would attempt to suppress the 
mutiny by the strong hand, and thus provide them with 
an excellent election cry. Aggression, they realise, 
must now come from their own side, and though aggres- 
sion might succeed in certain areas, it would ruin the 
chances of their candidates throughout the greater 
part of the country. Already Republican electoral 
stock is slumping heavily, and Mr. de Valera’s prestige 
is dwindling to vanishing-point with the average civilian 
voter. The real danger is that the anti-Treatyites, seeing 
they cannot win by fair means, may prevent polling by 
military force in certain constituencies in the hope of 
invalidating the election. 

. * * 


In Belfast a lull has followed the butchery of the 
MacMahon family. Official repudiation of the massacre 
cannot obscure the fact that it was carried out in strict 
accordance with the principle endorsed on Orange 
platforms by members of the Northern Parliament, 
that for every policeman killed three Catholic lives 
should be taken. One of the surviving MacMahons 
and his mother have specifically declared that the 
murderers wore the uniform of the Special Constabulary. 
In Nationalist eyes this statement involves the Imperial 
Government, for, according to Sir James Craig’s 
Minister of Finance, the cost of the Specials is defrayed 
by the British Treasury until next October. If Downing 
Street pays it should also exercise control, and failure 
to do so not merely ensures the Orange murder gangs 
a free hand, but provides Mr. de Valera with the argu- 
ment that English Ministers are conniving with the 
Northern Government to wreck the Irish settlement. 
Martial law enforced by British troops offers the 
only chance of bettering the hideous state of affairs in 
Belfast. The Specials, as Northern Unionists them- 
selves admit, have failed wholly to discharge the duties 
of a police force, and their intervention in Catholic 
areas destroys any hope of maintaining order. In his 
speech before his departure to London, Sir James 
Craig practically admitted that the pressure of circum- 
stances made it impossible to carry out the terms of 
his pact with Mr. Collins. This failure was due not to 
lack of good will on his part, but to the fact that the 
armed forces upon whom he relies are violent political 
partisans. In Ulster nowadays police assemble for 
duty in Orange Lodges; and at the opening of an 
Orange Hall in Co. Down last week a guard of honour 
of fifty Specials in uniform was provided, while one of 
their officers gave as a motto to the gathering the text, 
“* Blessed be the Lord, my strength, Who has taught 
my hands to war and my fingers to fight.” Under 
these circumstances Catholics assume that they need 
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not look for either justice or fair dealing ; and the proof 
that Sir James Craig means business at the London 
Conference will be his readiness to scrap or remodel 
out of recognition the existing system of enlisting 
Special constables. 

* 


Ok * 


Po.iTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Will the trick come 
off ? Will it stampede the Diehards and bamboozle the 
Opposition ? Above all, what of the sequel? Will the 

effect be to widen or to narrow the split, to destroy the Coalition 
or to coax or hoax it into re-coalescence? Such are the all- 
absorbing speculations raised by the Government’s contemplated 
prelude to what is supposed to be a momentous international 
event, and canvassed by nobody more energetically, I may add, 
or with greater gusto and openness than by the Prime Minister’s 
closest associates. One might almost suspect in those audacious 
cynicisms the working-out of a sub-manceuvre or under-plot. 
Perhaps their part in the game is that of the conjuror’s patter. 
* * * 

Since the famous “ Sheffield shuffle’ of a swiftly receding 
period, there has been nothing in politics quite equal to this 
superficially crafty move, which Mr. Churchill, I imagine, as the 
author of the earlier alliteration (to say nothing of deeper reasons) 
would probably like to characterise as the ‘“‘ Genoa juggle.”’ 
Nobody pretends that the confidence motion can modify in any 
permanent sense the reality of the situation, or can even deceive 
anyone into imagining that it has accomplished that miracle. 
As Mr. Lloyd George once said, speaking in reproof of a rival, 
it is “‘ no use trying to cover up a fact with a phrase.” In this 
instance, the attempt is resented by friends of the policy of 
international reconstruction as not only useless in itself, but as 
inevitably harmful in its consequences, since it proclaims to the 
world that, as at Versailles, so now again at Genoa, Britain’s 
policy is to be dictated by a hard-pressed tactician’s electioneerin g 
necessities. 

* * * 

Personally, I begin to think that the Balfour of the Tariff 
Reform phase has definitely succeeded to the Chamberlain of a 
somewhat earlier period as Mr. Lloyd George’s tactical model. 
Like Mr. Balfour in the dismal last years of his Premiership, 
the present Prime Minister has taken more and more to absenting 
himself from Westminster except on star occasions. One differ- 
ence remains. When debate became embarrassing in the 
Balfour Parliament, the then Unionist leader used to get his 
party to withdraw with him, whereas Mr. Lloyd George prefers 
a solitary exit. Already during the present session he has been 
away most of the time, and whatever may be his plans for the 
rest of the year, it is clear that after next week the House of 
Commons is to see little more of him. Some experienced observers 
even predict that this will be his farewell Parliamentary appear- 
ance as Prime Minister. Possibly so, but to all such optimists 
I would recommend as a chastening exercise a study of that 
breathless yet strangely protracted chapter of Sir Arthur Balfour’s 
career which Mr. Lloyd George is now engaged in duplicating. 

+ * * 


Meanwhile, the gossip goes that the seat of power and patronage 
has been quietly yet effectively transferred from “‘ No. 10” to 
“No. 11.” As acting-Premier, Mr. Chamberlain has been, and 
intends to be, more than a mere locum tenens. One example of 
the new broom’s activities was a recent intimation to Ministers 
that for the future each must be his own Press bureau, promptly 
followed up by a severance of some of the threads of communica- 
tion between Downing Street and its journalistic outposts— 
surely one of the last austerities to which the manipulator-in- 
chief would have consented. In such matters, however, Mr. 
Chamberlain is apt to be more in sympathy with the glacial mid- 
Victorian tradition than with the genially communicative temper 
of the present Ministerial era, though one of the pioneers in 
this dubious competitive form of personal réclame, if I am not 
mistaken, was none other than the first Mr. Chamberlain, likewise 
the first and greatest of our modern tribe of business statesmen. 

* * * 

Yet the bureau system somehow persists. How otherwise 
account for the simultaneous sprouting in many newspapers of 
the recondite thought that, while undiluted Diehardism may 
pay in the South, there is no market for it in the North ? Nothing 
could be truer, except the same thought trebly emphasized. 
To save Conservatism in the North at the General Election, so 
the experts in such matters assure me, not only would a Coalition 
Liberal backing be required, but a Liberal and a Labour backing 
as well. In other words, the ordinary Conservative, like the 
ordinary Coalition candidate, might as well die hard as die soft. 


CONFIDENCE |! 


HE debate next Monday on the Vote of Confi- 
dence will provide a crucial test of the morale 
of the Opposition. Over and over again in the 

Jast three years they have allowed themselves to be 
bluffed and tricked by the Prime Minister, who is a 
pastmaster in the art of substituting words for things, 
and suggesting that those who oppose him are in some 
way damaging the national or international interests of 
Great Britain. It is only just a year since he induced 
the House of Commons to pass his German Reparations 
(Recovery) Bill on second reading without a division, 
not because his critics lacked strong views of their 
own upon the merits of that preposterous measure, 
but because they were persuaded apparently that the 
claims of principle and common sense must be sub- 
ordinated to the “ patriotic” duty of presenting a 
“united front ’’ to our ex-enemies, even in the defence 
of the most nonsensical proposal that was ever put 
before a British Parliament. It may be thought 
unkind to recall that particular incident, but when one 
is considering the prospects of Monday’s debate, it is 
impossible not to remember it. For the same bluff 
will be attempted, and the way in which it is met is 
likely to have a very definite effect upon the prestige 
of the Opposition parties in the country. They have 
everything this time in their favour; the electorate is 
unmistakably behind them—if they are capable of 
giving it a strong lead; the Coalition is moribund and 
quite hopelessly divided ; the Prime Minister himself is 
the prisoner of his colleagues and remains in office only 
on sufferance. Never has an Opposition had a greater 
opportunity, and the chief interest of Monday’s debate 
centres on the question of whether and how it will 
seize it. 

We rather regret that the Labour Party should have 
put down a long-reasoned amendment, for the mere 
moving of such an amendment must lend support 
to the false as contrasted with the real meaning of 
the debate. The single important fact about the 
** Confidence’ resolution is that it is a fraud, and 
the first business of the Opposition, as it seems to us, 
is to expose that fraud and not to contribute to it 
by treating the resolution as if its verbal and ostensible 
contents had any actual significance. The object of 
the Government is to trick the House of Commons 
into a vote which can be represented as an expression 
of confidence. Everyone knows that the real issue 
at stake on Monday has not the remotest connection 
with the Genoa Conference or the reconstruction of 
Europe—except in so far as that reconstruction would 
be hastened by the defeat of the Government—and 
to help in any way to maintain the pretence that it 
has is merely to play Mr. Lloyd George’s game. It 
is no business of ours, however, to discuss the Par- 
liamentary tactics of the Labour or Liberal leaders. 
Expert Parliamentarians are somewhat prone to imagine 
that the wording of their resolutions and their amend- 
ments matters to other people besides themselves, 
but that is their affair, and so long as they do not 
allow themselves to be hypnotised by their own phrase- 
ology it matters very little upon what amendment 
they make their speeches. All we need ask of them 


, 


is that they should find some way of expressing, in the 
most emphatic and unambiguous fashion possible, the 
real feeling of the country regarding the Government's 
present attempt to exploit the economic sufferings of 
Europe for the purposes of a party manceuvre. What- 
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ever may be the nominal issue of the division, that will 
be the real issue; and the moral effect of the debate 
throughout Europe, as well as in Great Britain, will 
depend mainly upon the ability of the Opposition 
speakers to keep that issue to the front. 

According to the most faithful of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
organs in the Press the question to be decided is simple. 
“Do the electors support the policy of the Prime 
Minister at Genoa or do they not?” The answer is 
simple, too: “They do not.” They have lost all 
faith in the policy of the Coalition Government at 
Genoa or anywhere else; and they quite evidently 
intend at the very first opportunity to deprive Mr. 
Lloyd George of his present power to speak in their 
name. What is called the “Genoa policy” bears 
only the most superficial resemblance to the policy 
which supporters of the Liberal and Labour Parties 
wish to see adopted. The endeavour to represent it as 
a policy of real peace and real co-operation amongst 
the nations of Europe is no more than an impudent and 
unscrupulous effort to throw sand into the eyes of the 
public. The two fundamental problems of European 
reconstruction are not to be discussed at Genoa at all ; 
that single fact provides a sufficient criterion of the 
worth of the famous project and of the sincerity of 
those who profess great hopes regarding the scope and 
value of its probable achievements. As for “ the 
policy of the Prime Minister,” which the electors are 
invited to support, what is it? We certainly do not 
know, and we should be very surprised to learn that 
he knows himself, or will know until he actually gets 
to Genoa. He may have a pro-Bolshevik fit or an anti- 
Bolshevik fit; he may wish to conciliate M. Poincaré 
or he may wish to irritate and outmanceuvre him ; 
he may be all sympathy for the dangerous military 
position of France, or he may have in mind some sweep- 
ing disarmament “stunt.” He rings such changes 
every month. How can anyone even guess what réle 
he will choose to play at Genoa ? 

It is certain that on Monday the doctrine of the 
“united front ’’ will be trotted out once more. Month 
by month, and in every respect, it grows shabbier and 
shabbier, but it will not be finally discarded until the 
Opposition leaders make up their minds to take hold 
of it and tear it to bits. Mr. Chamberlain last Tuesday, 
by way of foretaste, accused Sir Donald Maclean of 
seeking to “crab” the Conference and weaken the 
authority of the British delegates. Such a charge is 
intrinsically absurd. The Coalition Government has 
no authority to be weakened, as it perfectly well knows. 
Even its own supporters now ostentatiously discard 
its label whenever they have to seek anywhere the 
verdict of the electors. There, indeed, is the gravamen 
of the real charge against it: it has chosen to cling to 
office after its mandate was exhausted and to send to 
Genoa men who, as all Europe knows by now, are 
extremely unlikely to be in power three months hence. 
In other words it has sacrificed to its momentary 
advantage the vital interests of the country by making 
it impossible for Great Britain to be authoritatively 
represented at all at what should have been the most 
important Conference that has been held in Europe 
since 1918. If the Coalition leaders wanted proper 
authority they have had plenty of time since Cannes 
to seek it; but they have not sought it because they 
did not believe that they would get it. 

In such circumstances the’ doctrine of the “ united 
front” has no single virtue to recommend it. The 
idea that we can deceive the simple foreigner by a 





pretence of unanimity is the most foolish and pernicious 
of illusions. Even if the House were on Monday to 
give the Government a unanimous vote of confidence, 
there is no foreign statesman who would be deceived, 
though there might be many who would conclude that 
in this country one party is as bad as another and that 
there is no principle or sincerity left anywhere in British 
politics. The British delegates will go to Genoa bound 
by pledges, pledges to the anti-Bolshevik section of the 
Coalition and pledges to M. Poincaré; they could not, 
therefore, even if they wished, represent the real attitude 
and wishes of the British public; on the contrary they 
will be obliged to pursue a policy opposed in many 
respects to the true interests of this country. It is, there- 
fore, the plain duty of the Opposition to deprive them if it 
can of any shred of authority which they may still be 
supposed abroad to possess. What we want all the 
world to understand and to believe is that these pledge- 
bound delegates of ours have no power to define the 
limits of future British action; that the next British 
Government will utterly discard and reverse the shifting 
hot-and-cold policy of the Lloyd-Georgian Coalition ; 
and that one day—quite soon we hope—the power of 
Great Britain will become once more a stable and cal- 
culable factor in the affairs of Europe. It is upon this 
vital question of “ authority’ that Monday’s debate 
will turn—not on phrases. What we challenge is the 
whole basis of the policy which the Coalition Government 
has pursued, is pursuing, and promises to pursue, in 
European affairs. The Opposition cannot prevent Mr. 
Lloyd George getting his vote; but it can prevent its 
being assumed abroad that the effective will of Great 
Britain to promote a policy of genuine reconciliation 
and reconstruction is as limited and as unreliable as 
that of a harried and distracted Coalition Prime Minister. 


THE UTTERMOST FARTHING 
6 ter German Government has given the expected 


answer to the latest Note of the Reparations 

Commission. It is not an answer that will satisfy 
the talented persons in Paris and London who stage manage 
this tragic farce, who are still struggling to get the “ utter- 
most farthing” promised by Mr. Lloyd George in 1918, or, 
as one of his lieutenants put it more picturesquely, to 
** squeeze Germany till the pips squeak.” But it is sub- 
stantially the right answer, and we shall have to accept it. 
When Dr. Wirth calls the demands of the Reparations 
Commission impossible and humiliating, he has the whole 
of Germany behind him. And he will have behind him 
also every sensible man in the Allied countries who takes 
the trouble to examine the facts. 

The revised bill presented to Germany is, on the face of 
it, lighter than the “‘ London Ultimatum” of last year. 
That Ultimatum required an annual payment of two mil- 
liards of gold marks plus the proceeds of a 25 per cent. 
export duty, or a total of some three and a half milliards. 
The Reparations Commission has taken the lower figures 
proposed at Cannes, and fixes the German liability for 1922 
at 720 millions of gold marks plus reparations in kind up 
to the value of 1,450 million gold marks, making a total of 
2.17 milliards (including the proceeds of the export duty). 
But there is a stiff dose of powder mixed with this jam. 
The Reparations Commission is profoundly dissatisfied with 
Germany’s financial policy. “‘The declarations of the 
Chancellor,” says the Note, “ with a view to the establish- 
ment of equilibrium between expenditure and revenue in 
the operations of the State do not, by a long way, respond 
to Germany’s obligations and her possibilities.” And so 
Germany is to be made to reform herself drastically. The 


Government of the Reich must not only put into force by 
April 80th certain new imposts and taxes already agreed 
to, but it must set about raising an additional revenue of at 
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least 60 milliards of paper marks (or something between 
£40,000,000 and £50,000,000) by fresh taxation, and the 
scheme for this is to be ready by May 81st. This measure 
and any others adopted for the raising of the required sums 
—e.g., the flotation of loans and plans to prevent the export 
of capital—must be sanctioned by the Reparations Com- 
mission and its “‘ Committee of Guarantees.” In three 
words, German finances are to be put under close foreign 
control; Germany is to be “‘ Ottomanised.” And all is 
crowned with the dark threat that the Reparations Com- 
mission, “‘ should the necessity arise, will request Germany 
to take measures to meet deficiencies, and will, in case of 
Germany’s failure to do this within a reasonable period, 
proceed as it thinks fit.” The finishing touch of humour is 
added by the statement of the Commission that its object 
is “to facilitate the task of the German Government! ” 

The immediate effects of this kindly effort at “ facilita- 
tion” were to bring the mark down with a run and to 
spread amazement and anger throughout Germany. The 
exchange, which was 1,280 to the £1 on Tuesday of last 
week, went to 1,585 on Thursday. All parties were unani- 
mous in their protest, and neither the present Chancellor 
nor any other could hope to get a single vote in favour of 
accepting such a scheme. Dr. Wirth, in his speech in the 
Reichstag on Tuesday, seized on two outstanding points. 
First, the raising of an extra 60 milliards of paper marks 
was, he declared, in the circumstances of the country, 
utterly impossible. And, secondly, he protested emphati- 
cally against the proposed control over the assessment and 
collection of taxes as being “ incompatible with the right 
to self-determination and with the honour of a great nation.”’ 
These are important objections, about which it is imperative 
that we, as well as the Germans, should be in the least 
possible doubt. We need not indulge in sentiment. Let 
us leave on one side all considerations of justice, 
generosity and the rest of the Sunday School principles that 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau put in the waste-paper 
basket in Paris, and examine the matter from the strictly 
practical point of view. 

Can we, then, to begin with, tell Dr. Wirth that he is 
lying when he says it is impossible to raise this extra taxation 
from Germany ? There has been much wild and foolish talk 
about the German taxes. Part of it has been deliberate 
misrepresentation by people in the Allied countries anxious 
to contrast the happy lot of the vanquished with the in- 
tolerable burdens of the victors ; part of it has been due to 
the real difficulty, in the confusion of the exchanges and of 
prices and wages and salaries and profits, of establishing 
proper comparisons. Those who want to get at the truth 
may find help in the very clear and dispassionate account 
given by Sir Henry Penson.* He shows, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, that the taxes imposed in Germany are exceedingly 
heavy. Soon after the conclusion of the war, there were 
two non-recurring levies on property—a War Tax on incre- 
ment value and a Capital Levy—and there are four con- 
tinuing property taxes, two of them comparatively small, 
and two—the Death Duties—very heavy. There is, further, 
an Income Tax graduated from 6 per cent. on an income 
of 20,000 marks to over 60 per cent. on the highest incomes. 
Doctors, authors and other professional men have to pay 
a business tax of 1} per cent. on the fees they receive, 
while another tax of 10 per cent., corresponding to the 
Income Tax on persons, is imposed on joint stock companies 
and corporations, and, since this is collected at the source, 
it is clearly an additional burden on each shareholder. 
Other taxes include—besides the long list of Customs 
Duties—a Turnover Tax, now to be raised from 1} to 2 per 
cent., on the amounts paid in every transaction involving 
the exchange of goods for money, an additional Luxury 


*Is Germany Prosperous ? ( Impressions gained January, 1922.) 
By Sir Henry Penson, K.B.E., M.A. Formerly Chairman of the War 
Trade Intelligence Department and Director of the Intelligence 
Section of the British Delegation to the Peace Conference, Paris, 
1919. Edwin Arnold. 3s. 6d. 





Tax of 15 per cent., an Amusement Tax, and last, but not 
least, a Coal Tax of 40 per cent. 

How does this formidable array of taxes compare with 
ourown? We cannot make detailed and exact comparisons, 
especially in view of the great differences of indirect taxation ; 
but we can give some significant figures. The German 
Government, for instance, has recently supplied the Repara- 
tions Commission with information which shows that, on 
the basis of the League of Nations figures of German income, 
the amount to be collected by taxation for 1922 is estimated 
at 31.19 per cent. of the national income. A fairly close 
comparison may be made in regard to Income Tax, 
Sir Henry Penson, allowing for the abatements for 
wife and children, and reckoning 800 marks to the £1 (it is 
now over 1,400), and reckoning, also, that the internal 
value of the mark is three times the external, gives us the 
following table : 

TAX ON EARNED INCOMES. 
(Abatements calculated on basis of man, wife and two children.) 








Purchasing Purchasing 
German Equivalent | German | Equivalent British 
Income in English | Income Tax| in English | Income Tax 
Money Money. 
Marks. £ Marks. £ £ 
50,000 187.5 8,260 12 nil. 
100,000 875 13,760 52.5 7.5 
200,000 750 45,500 171 82.4 
400,000 1500 120,500 452 284.9 
1,000,000 3750 385,500 1,446 1,073.6 























It may, of course, be objected that a great deal of taxation 
is evaded in Germany. That is no doubt true. Evasion 
is not unknown in this country, while in France it is accepted 
as a commonplace. There is, however, a special reason for 
the large arrears of Income Tax in Germany, which is that 
since the war there has been a change in the financial system 
involving the collection of direct taxes by the Reich instead 
of, as formerly, by the individual States of the Empire. 
This has meant the creation of an entirely new administra- 
tive machinery, with inevitable delays. But the initial 
difficulties, it is declared, are now over, and there is every 
expectation that all outstanding arrears will be recovered 
within a few months. There still remains, of course, the 
indirect form of evasion which consists in the export of 
capital abroad. This has been made a ground of bitter 
complaint against Germany. As to this, it is urged that 
a great part of the German money lying in foreign banks 
is required for the purpose of carrying on German industry 
and commerce. We are not prepared to say there is no 
truth at all in this plea; but that there are grave abuses is 
undeniable. It is a matter which the Reparations Commission 
may properly investigate, and about which the German 
Government may legitimately be asked to concern itself. 
But, taking the German taxes as a whole, the demands of 
the Reparations Commission seem to us preposterous. 
It may be that there are rich men in Germany who are not 
paying their fair share. It may be that a Government of 
heaven-born statesmen ruling a nation of hard-working 
angels could produce the last farthing that our intransigents 
demand. But the German Government is not much more 
inspired than ours or the French, and the German people 
are ordinary human beings, and, that being so, it is not 
practical politics to expect Dr. Wirth to prepare in two 
months a plan for 60 milliards of new taxation. 

What, then, is to be said of his second objection to the 
proposals of the Reparations Commission? The German 
people are outraged by the suggestion that we should hold 
them by the scruff of the neck while they do our bidding. 
We have not the slightest doubt that the British people 
would be similarly outraged if the positions were reversed. 
But do the members of the Reparations Commission and 
those who are dictating their policy think that it does not 
matter what the German people feel ? It is surely the crudest 
psychology imaginable to suppose that we are going, by 
heaping fresh humiliations on a debtor already rankling 
under a sense of injustice, to induce him to pay us more 
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readily. We have in the last three years pressed the Germans 
very hard in our forcible-feeble way. We have gained 
little by it. Our threats have not cowed them ; our childish 
“sanctions ” have recoiled on our own heads. What are 
we going to do next? It is suggested in some quarters 
that these hard terms of the Reparations Commission are 
a prelude to another aggressive move by the Allies. Whether 
any such idea is in the mind of the French Government 
we do not know. But we are sure that public opinion in 
this country will not allow the British Government to abet 
France in any more disastrous adventures. The policy 
of the “uttermost farthing” has completely broken down, 
and those who are still playing with it are as ridiculous as 
the professor in the grand academy of Lagado, who had 
been eight years upon a project for extracting sunbeams 
out of cucumbers and putting them into hermetically sealed 
phials and who expected in eight years more to be able to 
supply the governor’s garden with sunshine. Our three 
years’ fooling with Germany has given us practically nothing 
in reparations and it has kept Europe in chaos. Three 
days of common sense would guarantee us the payment 
of all we can reasonably hope for from Germany, and 
allow us to begin turning chaos into order. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
FOR ALL 


HAT is “secondary education”? Is it a privilege 
rightly to be reserved for a select few of exceptional 
wealth or ability, or is it a stage through which 

every normal child should pass in fitting itself to face the 
world and its problems? The Labour Party holds the 
second view, and has published, under the capable editorship 
of Mr. R. H. Tawney, a book* in which it makes its plea in 
favour of “Secondary Education for All.” It is an 
admirable book, clearly written and packed full of informa- 
tion and suggestion—a worthy successor to the smaller 
manual which the Labour Party issued three years ago in 
connection with the Fisher Act of 1918. 

Secondary education, as it exists to-day, is too often, 
Mr. Tawney points out, “‘a landing without a staircase.” 
And, by the same token, primary education is apt to be 
a staircase without a landing. The elementary and the 
secondary school systems have been built up quite apart 
and on quite different sets of premises and principles. 
They have, to-day, no organic connection, and the slender 
bridges which have been built between them are quite 
unequal to the weights which they are destined to carry. 
Scholarships, free places and maintenance grants secure 
the passing of a certain small proportion of the nation’s 
children from the primary to the secondary schools, but 
not only is this proportion miserably small, there is also 
a lamentable lack of cohesion and a constant overlapping 
between the two systems. 

Elementary public education, in something like its present 
form, goes back to 1870. It was instituted under the 
guidance of certain quite definite principles. The ele- 
mentary school was intended to be, not a preparatory 
school from which the child would pass on to a more 
advanced place of education, but an institution in which the 
children of working-class parents would be given both 
the beginning and the end of that rudimentary education 
which was proper to their station in life. Public secondary 
education, on the other hand, hardly began before the 
Balfour Act of 1902. It has since grown up rapidly, but 
not nearly rapidly enough to meet the demand. The 
provision for secondary education (apart from the “* Public 
Schools "’—so-called on the same principle as the Eumenides) 
—consists partly of schools directly maintained by local 





* Secondary Education for All. -A Policy for Labour. Edited for 
the Education Advisory Committee of the Labour Party by R. H. 
Tawney. The Labour Party and Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


or “trust” ownership. It provides for about 800,000 
pupils, or less than one per cent. of the population of England 
and Wales. Of these, about one in twelve has a maintenance 
authorities and partly of grant-aided schools under private 
allowance from a local education authority. About one- 
third have “free places,” and by law at least one- 
quarter of the places must be reserved for “ free place” 
pupils. In other words, about two-thirds of the pupils 
are at school partly because their parents can afford to 
pay the fees and a far larger proportion of those over 
fourteen because their parents somehow do manage to 
dispense with their children’s earnings for a longer or 
shorter period. But many children whose ability to profit 
by secondary education is undisputed cannot attend a 
secondary school because there are no “free places’’ or no 
maintenance allowances to be had, and many who do attend 
are taken away prematurely because their parents cannot 
afford to keep them at school for the full term. 

Secondary education is still undoubtedly regarded by 
many authorities not as the normal and natural continu- 
ation of elementary education, but as a special type of 
education to be reserved for pupils of a higher class or a 
special degree of ability. The ordinary child remains in 
the elementary school until fourteen: the “ selected "’ child 
passes to the secondary school most usually at eleven or 
twelve. A not inconsiderable number of the badly-needed 
places in secondary schools are occupied by children under 
eleven whose parents can afford to give them the more 
expensive type of education. 

In common with practically the whole body of educational 
opinion, the Labour Party holds that the existing division 
between elementary and secondary education is funda- 
mentally wrong. It is a survival of the old idea of one 
education for the rich, another for the poor, and yet another 
for the intermediate class which is required to do the more 
responsible routine work of industry and commerce. 
Demanding secondary education for all, the Labour Party 
is compelled to ask, not merely for a greatly increased 
provision of secondary schools, but for a complete recasting 
of the structure, aims and methods of primary education. 
Expert opinion holds that at least 75 per cent. of the pupils 
in public elementary schools are capable of profiting by 
secondary education. Clearly, the day when they will 
all receive it can only be approached by a series of stages, 
but the right way of dealing with our immediate problems 
depends on the end which we have in view, and the Labour 
Party pleads for the definite recognition of this aim. 
Accordingly, it argues that the present distinction between 
elementary and secondary education is unreal. The proper 
distinction is that between preparatory and higher education. 
This is no mere question of words. At present, the 
elementary school caters for children up to fourteen ; 
whereas the secondary school normally admits them at 
eleven or twelve. But all educationists agree that the 
latter is the right point of division, or rather of transition, 
from preparatory to higher education. At present, the 
last school years of the elementary pupil are largely wasted, 
because in the elementary school he cannot get an education 
suited to his years. Preparatory education ought to stop 
at eleven or twelve, and the elementary school system 
ought to be remodelled as a preparatory system, out of 
which all save abnormal children would pass at that age. 

At present, the recognition that the elementary school 
fails to provide for the needs of the older children committed 
to its care is leading to a growth of special types of school, 
intermediate in character, but intended for children who 
will not pass on to secondary education. Such are the 
“central schools” and the “junior technical schools” 
which have grown rapidly in recent years. But not only 
have these schools a definite commercial or technical bias, 
undesirable for children of the early ages sent to them ; 
they are definitely inferior in staffing, equipment and 
standard of work to the secondary schools. In short, they are 
an inferior and inadequate substitute preferred by Education 
© 
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authorities largely because they are cheaper than secondary 
schools. The Labour Party urges that these _inter- 
mediate institutions should be reorganised and improved 
in standard, and incorporated in the secondary school 
system, as enlarged to deal with all normal children 
over the age of eleven or twelve. Such a proposal, of 
course, implies that secondary schools should be made 
free, and that their number and accommodation should 
be greatly increased. It is based on the view that it is 
better economy to pay a reasonable price for a good quality 
of education than to waste big sums of money, even if they 
are less in total amount, on an inferior makeshift. 

One of the most interesting sections in the Labour Party’s 
book is that which deals with the continuation schools, 
ordered to be set up under the Fisher Act, but since 
abandoned, nominally on the ground of economy. 
The Labour movement, in common with the educationists, 
wished for the Fisher Act, and did its best to get its pro- 
visions put fully into effect, but, from the first, it was 
sceptical about the continuation schools. It accepted 
them, because almost any form of education for young 
persons up to sixteen is better than the present complete 
abandonment of the adolescent at the very time when 
education has most to give. But it accepted them only 
as scaffold poles, to be knocked down as soon as the develop- 
ment of secondary education made them no longer necessary. 

Economy has destroyed the continuation schools, 
and it seems that neither the Labour Party nor the 
educationists are in reality very anxious to bring them 
back to life. It is better, now that the principle of some 
public education for all up to sixteen has been accepted, 
to work for the creation of a general system of secondary 
education than to turn again to the compromise which 
has failed to satisfy anyone. 

But, it will be said—the Federation of British Industries 
has said it very definitely—that most of the children in the 
elementary schools are quite unsuitable for secondary 
education. The reply is a further question. Why are 
they unsuitable? The Federation of British Industries 
obligingly provides its answer. ‘“‘ Care should be taken,” 
it states in its Memorandum on Education, “to avoid 
creating, as was done, for example, in India, a large class 
of persons whose education is unsuitable for the employment 
they eventually enter.” In other words, the unsuitability 
lies not in the character or capacities of the children them- 
selves, but in the uses to which it is proposed, by the 
Federation of British Industries, to apply them. The 
children may be as intelligent and teachable as they 
please, but industry and commerce need more hands than 
brains, and it is a waste of time and money to stimulate 
capacities and desires for which the rank and file duties 
of the economic system afford no outlet. Against this 
idea of the purpose of education the Labour Party makes 
its protest and sets its alternative. The test of ability to 
profit by secondary education lies, it urges, in the capacity 
of the children themselves, and not in the capacity of the 
industrial system to make use of them. Diffuse knowledge 
and understanding widely through the whole people, 
and the people itself will see to it that its capacity is not 
wasted. If “‘ the system” calls for hands and not brains, 
an educated people will alter the system. The Sabbath 
was made for man. 

But apart, of course, from the question of capacity, 
there is the danger—a real one—that our secondary, as 
well as our primary, education, may become enslaved to 
the wrong ideal. We need more and better teachers, 
but we do not want a system of secondary education 
merely devoted to the training of teachers, any more than 
we want one devoted to the training of clerks. Secondary 
education should be a part of the preparation for life of 
the ordinary citizen, regardless of the particular occupation 
which he is to follow. There is, indeed, every reason 
for some specialisation, and for the provision of varying 
types of secondary school to suit varying needs. But 


the basis of the whole system ought to be, as it is in the 
schools of the upper classes, a good general education. 
Only after that foundation has been laid can we safely 
specialise. 

The Labour Party does not omit, in its study of the 
problem, to face the question of the cost which its proposals 
involve. Abolition of fees would cost £2,000,000 a year, 
provision of school places on the scale of two per cent. 
of the population would cost £18,000,000, or in the more 
adequate scale of three-quarters of all children leaving 
elementary schools, £57,000,000. Maintenance allowances 
for one-third of the children would cost, on the two per 
cent. basis, less than two millions, or, on the more generous 
basis, between five and six millions. The total additional 
cost of a comprehensive general scheme of free secondary 
education would be rather more than £50,000,000 a year. 
The immediate programme, however, suggested by the 
Labour Party as a first step towards mere far-reaching 
changes, would cost only about £8,000,000 at the end of 
five years. 

It is often stated that educational expenditure has 
increased of late years at an “ alarming rate.” The Labour 
Party, in combating this view, quotes some interesting 
figures. The total cost of public education, local as well 
as national, rose from £88,000,000 in 1913-14 to £84,000,000 
in 1921-22—a rise of 156 per cent. But, whereas in 1913-14 
education accounted for 7.28 per cent. of the total national 
expenditure, in 1921-22 it accounted only for 4.9 per cent. 
In face of this, what becomes of the oft-repeated charge 
of educational extravagance. The plain fact is that the 
cry for educational economy comes from the same persons 
and interests as have always opposed, on other grounds, 
the extension of public education. It may be impossible, 
in view of the present financial situation, to make much 
headway against these self-complacent products of upper- 
class education at the present time. But the best defensive 
is the counter-offensive, and we are glad that the Labour 
Party has boldly taken up this attitude. Our present 
educational system is manifestly based on distinctions of 
class. The key to the abolition of those distinctions lies 
in a reorganised and general ——- of secondary education. 
This the Labour Party has clearly seen, and has equip 
itself with an educational policy in which it will have with it 
the great mass of disinterested educational opinion. 
Elementary education is an anomaly ; it will be recognised 
as an anomaly when we have learnt to see the secondary 
school system in its proper perspective. 


THE LOVE OF MONEY 


HE love of money is the root of all evil. It makes 
I men fat. It makes them thin. It makes them eat 
too much. It makes them eat too little. It makes 
them drink too much. It makes them teetotalers. It 
makes them marry. It makes them refrain from marrying. 
It makes them love war. It makes them ensue peace. It 
makes them reckless. It makes them mean. It makes 
them rich. It makes them poor. It makes them politi- 
cians. It makes them indifferent to politics. It makes 
them patriots. It makes them internationalists. It makes 
them judges. It makes them thieves. It makes them 
Harley Street specialists. It makes them nervous wrecks. 
It makes them archbishops. It makes them miserable 
sinners. It makes them money-lenders. It makes them 
borrow from money-lenders. It makes them bet. It 
makes them eschew betting. We might continue the 
catalogue so as to fill a page. There is almost nothing that 
men have not done or been for the love of money. But 
when we have gone through all the counts in the indictment, 
and weighed their relative importance, we are inevitably 
brought back to the first count as the worst count of all. 
The love of money is to be condemned for nothing more 
than for this. It makes men fat, and it makes them thin, 
but especially it makes them fat. 
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You could have seen this for yourself if you had stayed in 
any of the big Liverpool hotels last week during the races. 
There was no smoking-room in which the chairs were not 
filled by men who were much fatter than they ought to 
have been. They had straight eyebrows. Their cheeks 
jutted out under their eyes in ledges of flesh, sometimes 
yellow and sometimes red. They were of all heights and 
breadths, but they had not a sunken stomach among them. 
They wore hats at every tilt except the right tilt. One of 
them kept altering the tilt of his all the while as he spoke. 
When he leaned forward to begin, he would touch it under 
the brim with the top of his thumb, and it would slide on 
to the back of his skull. Having got the ear of his audience, 
he would loll back, waving a chewed cigar between his two 
best fingers, and then, as he made his first point, would 
suddenly attack the hat in the rear and send it rolling 
nor’-nor’-west over his left brow, as much as to say : “ What 
do you think of that?” He had a gesture of the hat for 
every stage in the conversation. If anybody interrupted 
him, he would take it off altogether, look at it critically 
with the cigar wedged in the far corner of his mouth, wipe 
it with his sleeve, dandle it up and down, and restore it to 
his head in a flash only when he saw a hole in the conversa- 
tion into which he could plunge, hat and all. Then once 
more he was all gay. He gave his hat a list to starboard. 
He tried it over each eye in turn. He boxed the compass 
with it. Then, when he had said all he wanted to say, 
he leaned back in his chair, holding his cigar as though he 
knew it was a cigar, and his hat actually seemed to walk 
up the back of his head of its own volition and to settle down 
over both his eyes, as much as to say: ‘“‘ Wake me up when 
the others have stopped talking.” One had often seen 
something like it on the stage, but this young man with 
the red, crushed and by no means inconsiderable nose was 
apparently real. He was not yet fat. At least, he was not 
so fat as his companions. But he will be some day, if he 
can survive an endless procession of bottled stout. 

As for the others, some of them were elderly, some of 
them were middle-aged, some of them were young, but 
they were all fat. They called each other “ ’Arry,” “ Joey ” 
and “Sam” (pronounced “‘Sem”). It was inconceivable 
that one of them should have addressed another as, say, 
“Robert.” The table before them was laden with beer, 
stout, double Scotches, and glasses of port wine. And, all 
the time, they talked about money—money they had won, 
and money they had lost, on horses. “Sam!” one of 
them, a big, short-necked man with a grizzled black mous- 
tache, would call across the table, interrupting a whispered 
duologue. “Sam!” At the third repetition of his name, 
Sam would look up quickly. ‘“ Joey ’ere,” the man with 
the moustache told him, “ won’t believe me about ‘ow 
you and I backed Old Junk at Newbury that day Pop Goes 
the Weasel lost the Cup by a ’ead.” “It’s as true as I’m 
ere,” said Sam, nodding vigorously. “ D’je ear that?” 
cried the other, turning round on Joey in triumph; “ d’je 
‘ear that ?”’ Then he spread out his hands over the table, 
and leaned forward to address the entire company. “I 
was feeling a bit cheap that morning,” he began, “ and 
me and Billy Ward were standing in the bar, splitting a 
bottle of fizz, when ’oo should come in but Sam ’ere ? 

**Ullo, Sam!’ says I. ‘’Ullo, ’Arry!’ says Sam. ‘ Wot 
is it?’ says I, touching my glass. ‘No, wot’s yours?’ 
says Sam. ‘ Look ’ere, Sam,’ says I, ‘ p’raps you think 
I'm ’avin’ a drink. I’m not. This is medicine. Not 
another drop passes my lips till I see Old Junk romping 
‘ome in the Cup at twenty to one.’ ‘Go on,’ says Sam, 
looking at me as if I had gone barmy. ‘Go on,’ ’e says; 
‘Old Junk ’as as much chance in a race with Pop Goes the 
Weasel as you ‘ave.’ ‘Look ’ere, Sam,’ I said to him; 
‘come back to the point. Old Junk’s going to win. ’E’s 
going to win. If you’ve got a better shirt than the one 
you’re wearing, put it on him, and don’t say I didn’t tell 
you.’ Then Sam began talking about form—you remember, 


Sam ?—and doing all ’e could to prove that Pop Goes the 





Weasel was an absolute cert. Djoo remember wot my 
answer was, Sam? ‘To ’ell with form,’ I said to Sam— 
didn’t I, Sam ?—‘ to ’ell with form. I was dreaming about 
pineapples all night.’ Sam looked a bit queer at that. 
‘Ere,’ ’e said, ‘I must ’ave a drink. My ’ead feels swim- 
my.’ ‘Wait a bit,’ I told him; ‘ wait a bit, Sam, and 
tell me ‘ow pineapples are gen’rally sold.’ ‘In tins,’ 
says Sam, ‘ but either I’m going mad or you are.’ * Think 
again, Sam,’ I said; ‘’ow are pineapples gen’rally sold ? 
I mean to say, ’ow d’je eat em?’ ‘’Ow do I eat ’em?’ 
says Sam; ‘I never do eat ’em, but I s’pose you eat ‘em 
like anything else—off plates.’ ‘ Don’t be silly,’ I said to 
him, ‘ you eat ’em in junks. Pineapple junks—does your 
missus never bring a tin ‘ome for dinner?’ ‘Oh,’ says 
Sam, beginning to catch the drift of wot I was saying, 
‘that’s wot you're getting at. I know ’em. But you're 
all out, ’Arry. It’s not junks, it’s chunks you’re thinking 
about.’ ‘Chunks or junks, Sam,’ says I, * junks is 
good enough for me. I don’t know ’ow much there is in 
dreams, but I never ’ad one like this before, and I know 
I'm going to ‘ave a tenner on Old Junk after dreaming 
about all them pineapples.’ *‘ There’s no sense in it,’ says 
Sam, shaking ’is ead. ‘ Look ’ere, Sam,’ I said to ‘im; 
‘I'll tell you wot ’lido. I'll back my old pineapples against 
your sense for an even fiver.’ But Sam wasn’t ’aving 
any. ‘’Arry,’ ’e said, ‘blowed if I ’aven’t a sort of 
goosey feeling myself that Old Junk’s going to win.’ Well, 
you remember wot ’appened ...” But there is really no 
need to continue. It was an exceedingly roundabout story, 
the end of which was that Pop Goes the Weasel “ fyled to 
pop,” as ’Arry put it—in other words, failed to get away 
at the start—and that Old Junk did win a surprising victory, 
which put hundreds of pounds into the pockets of ’Arry 
and Sam. 

As one watched the faces round the table, one noticed 
that they all smirked with interest so long as conversation 
continued. But, if there was a pause of silence, they 
became vacuous, dull, bored. Then someone would break 
the horrid stillness with a question that brought all minds 
back to stimulating thoughts about money: “ Ask Joey 
’ow much did ’e ‘ave on Trespasser yesterday.” Joey 
blew out a long plume of smoke from his lungs. “ A fiver.” 
“ Wot didja get?” “Twos.” Then from someone else : 
“I ’eard you dropped fifty quid.” “*’Oo toldja that?” 
“*Arry. It was you, ’Arry, told me Joey ’ad dropped 
fifty quid on the Liverpool, wasn’t it?” “Me? I never 
said such a thing in my life.” ‘* Well, ’oo was it, then? 
Was it you, Billy?” ‘ You’ve been dreaming, Ted, like 
*Arry and the pineapples.” “Blest if I can think ’oo it 
was, but it was somebody I was ’aving a drink with last 
night in this very ‘otel.” “You must have been ’earing 
as well as seeing double,” Joey interrupted him ; “ I ’aven’t 
’ad fifty quid on a horse since I backed Blue Dun in the 
Cesarewith. Blimey, I never felt so sick in my life. You 
remember, ’Arry? *Arry was blind-oh before ’e got on the 
train, and I was nearly as bad. You remember the p’liceman 
outside Liverpool Street Station, ’Arry? ‘ Ullo,’ ’e said, 
when ’e saw ’Arry and me ’olding each other up, ‘ *ullo,’ 
’e said, ‘wot’s the trouble?” ’Arry could ‘ardly even 
’iccough, but at last °e made a sound that was more like 
‘Blue Dun’ than it was like anything else. Any’ow, the 
p’liceman understood wot ’e meant. ‘ Well,’ ’e said, ‘I 
can ’ardly blame you, gentlemen. I’ve been *it myself’. . .” 
But this story, too, does not bear telling in full. It ended 
with the policemen’s assisting his fellow-losers into a cab, 
and with a vow on the part of Joey never to put fifty pounds 
on a horse again. 

All the stories were like this. They were all far too long. 
All were full of masses of insignificant detail. They were all 
about money, about tips, about odds—all except one told 
by a Jew with a Glasgow accent, who tried to tell a bawdy 
story of which he had forgotten the point. As he rambled 
on, with his eyes twinkling round his nose, with a “ D’ye 
see?” here and a “D’ye see?” there, the rest of the 
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company began to talk in pairs, and you could hear the 
eternal series of questions going on—‘t Did you back any- 
thing in the last race?” ‘* What did Bruff Bridge start 
at?” “Did you back it both ways?” ‘’Ow much did 
you drop on Arravale ?” “ Did you do well at Lincoln ? ”— 
with their eternally monotonous answers. Meanwhile, the 
Jew with the Glasgow accent went on cheerfully floundering 
through his story to one listener, who sat with a heavy, 
bored face, nodding at every place where he thought he was 
meant to see a point. But even he after a time ceased to 
listen, and turning to the man on his other side, said : 
** You remember that old chap in the train ’oo was talking 
about Taffytus. I wonder did he back him for a place.” 
** Sure to,”’ said the other. The conversation had become 
interesting again. . . . Meanwhile, this most interesting of the 
stars wheeled on its course round the most interesting of the 
suns. There was never such another star. Is it any wonder 
that we sat there, most of us fat, drinking double Scotches 


and bottled stout, and excited by strange dreams ? 
Tw V 


THE X-RAY TREATMENT 


OF CANCER 


HE essentials of the cancer problem were here 

stated some time ago. The malignant cell has 

its own chemistry, perverted, morbid, “ anti- 
social.” Destructive agents in general, such as arsenic 
paste, which have been used for ages, are indiscriminate 
and destroy normal as well as morbid cells. The problem 
is closely analogous to that of parasitic disease, where 
it is very easy to find a parasiticide or antiseptic, but 
very difficult to find one which will discriminate between 
the parasitic cells and those of the unhappy host. 

Quite apart from the solution of the ultimate problem, 
which is the origin and the specific bio-chemistry of the 
malignant ‘ell, there also remains the possibility of finding 
agents which may have a specific lethal action upon it. 
Such agents may be chemical; and the principles of 
chemo-therapeutics, which gave us the specific parasiticide, 
salvarsan, may here be invoked. Much work is, of course, 
now being done on those lines. 

There are physical agencies also, as heat and electricity. 
In particular, there are the X-rays and the radiations 
from radium. Let it be clearly understood that for many 
years—dating, indeed, from very soon after the discovery 
of the X-rays and of radium respectively—it has been 
known, beyond dispute, that these agents can cure a 
rodent ulcer, which is a superficial form of malignant 
growth. Certainly a rodent ulcer is very superficial, and 
does not tend to develop secondary growths elsewhere, 
and grows very slowly; but its cells are unquestionably 
malignant, and for many years, in many parts of the 
world, the X-rays and radium have been known, in many 
instances, to destroy such growths in an evidently specific 
way. Here was a clue, an observed fact, which must surely 
be significant. The peculiarly accessible situation of the 
rodent ulcer did not alter the finding that these agencies 
did specially affect the malignant cells. In the absence 
of any drug or other agency whatever, of which so much 
could be said, this was surely a clue to follow to the very 
utmost. 

A very few workers have done so. The physicists have 
given some uniformity to our conception of the facts by 
showing that the so-called gamma rays of radium are a 
variety of X-rays. In Paris and London the powers of 
radium have been studied and used with ever extending 
success. To say the least of it, the surgeons have not 
been conspicuously helpful, and more’s the pity. But no 
one can read the records of the Radium Institute in London* 

* The Radium Institute, Langham Place. See specially the 
Report for 1921, by A. E. Hayward Pinch, F.R.C.S., Superintendent. 





without learning that here are some solid and hopeful 
realities worthy of study on the most extensive possible 
scale. 

For several years the most enlightened surgeons have 
used the X-rays, before or after operation, as an auxiliary 
measure to the knife. Their use was believed to reduce 
the risk of recurrence after operation, but their place 
was entirely subordinate and accessory to surgery. Mean- 
while, the surgeons extended the scope of their operations, 
which steadily became more formidable and mutilating, 
in the hope of obtaining radical results. An appalling 
operation, for instance, has been devised for cancer of 
the womb, such that, in the best hands, one patient in 
four or five dies of the operation, and of the remainder 
some benefit greatly. 

Given that the X-rays or gamma rays could and did 
kill sufficiently accessible malignant cells, the difficulty 
was that most malignant cells were inaccessible, and the 
attempt to reach them by radiations of sufficient intensity 
involved very grave risks to the superjacent tissues, 
beginning with the skin itself. It has been known for 
many years, however, that X-rays are of more than one 
kind, and that the “soft” rays, which are absorbed by 
the skin cells, may do them serious injury, whilst “ hard ” 
rays may penetrate and produce deep results (such as 
sterility in experimental animals or in insufficiently pro- 
tected laboratory workers), whilst not affecting the skin 
cells. Evidently, it was time to work at the applied 
physics of the matter, and to devise apparatus such that 
one could obtain rays of a particular kind and could always 
count on doing so. 

Here, one need hardly say, enter the Germans. Slap- 
dash, “intuition,” muddling through, happy thoughts, 
brilliant improvisation, even careful observation by medica- 
men whose knowledge of physics was such as, say, the 
medical students of London to-day are absorbing whilst 
they gather funds in fancy dress for their hospitals upon 
Regent Street—these were inadequate. This was the 
moment for the characteristics which Germany brings to 
science—solid, laborious, patient, thorough work of the 
most unromantic and uninspiring kind, entirely unlike 
genius, except in the more familiar of Carlyle’s two 
incompatible definitions of that word. It was necessary 
to distinguish between the various intensities and wavel 
lengths of the X-rays; to devise means of exactly pro- 
ducing those desired; to improve upon existing methods 
of detecting and measuring the rays; and to observe 
the results of various doses of various rays, now for the 
first time really measured, as all doses of “ medicine” 
should be, upon normal cells and upon malignant cells 
of various kinds. 

For several years past this work has been undertaken, 
at the clinic for diseases of women, at Erlangen, in Bavaria, 
by two men in especial, Professors Seitz and Wintz, whose 
names are likely to remain for ever in the history of 
medical science. The earliest reports of their results were 
received with not unnatural incredulity. Students from 
various parts of the world went to Erlangen, however, 
and saw for themselves what could not be denied. So 
great has been the rush latterly that the clinical work of 
the Bavarian doctors has been interfered with and drastic 
restrictions upon visitors have been found necessary. 
A few observers have been to Erlangen from this country, 
and the result has been the installation at the Cancer 
Hospitals in London and Dublin, for instance, of the 

apparatus, very heavy and expensive, necessary for making 
X-rays of the tremendous and unprecedented intensity 
required. It may be taken for granted that a considerable 
part of the money which two generous donors, Lord 
Atholstan and Sir William Veno, have lately given to the 
fight against cancer, will be devoted to research in this 
field—incomparably the most promising of all. Besides 
the installations at the hospitals above-named, there are 
several private installations in the hands of practising 
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radiologists. I have seen one such, which involved the 
production of a current of over 200,000 volts. The rays 
are so “ hard” that a thick aluminium plate scarcely casts 
any shadow at all; and when one holds up one’s hand 
in the path of the rays, nothing is seen but a faint outline 
of its form—the bones being too transparent, to such rays, 
to cast a shadow at all. It need hardly be said that these 
workers are experimenting with little-known forces of 
stupendous power, and that the most serious and responsible 
qualities are required. And, of course, as in the early days 
of antiseptic surgery, there will be plenty of men to try 
the new methods without understanding them, and then 
to proclaim their futility. It will also be obvious that any 
quack who urges the “electrical treatment” of cancer 
may find this his opportunity. It is my duty, therefore, 
to warn the reader of the dangers and difficulties of this 
matter at the present stage. Fortunately, there is, as 
there should be, a responsible professional societyt of 
qualified medical men who practise radiology, and doubtless 
that society will advise enquirers—as I, for one, cannot 
undertake to do. But reference may be given to two 
recent papers which have persuaded me that it is a duty 
to write this article without waiting for any more evidence : 
The Lancet, February 25, 1922, “Gamma Rays and 
Malignant Disease,” by Dr. Reginald Morton, Radiologist 
to the West London Hospital, and “‘ Deep X-ray Treatment 
of Cancer,” by Dr. Kingsley Ward, Department of 
Pathology, University of Oxford. These writers have seen 
the Bavarian work for themselves, and their papers, 
published in a journal of the reputation of the Lancet, 
have resolved any doubts that one has felt during the 
past nine months on this subject. 

Last August the official association already named 
published a manifesto from which these words may be 
quoted: “In all cases both surgery and radiation-therapy 
should be fully considered, with a view to making the 
fullest use of both. Combined treatment offers the 
greatest hope of success.” It has been pointed out to me 
by Dr. Hernaman Johnson, Radiologist to the French 
Hospital, that that document “ was intentionally written 
to indicate the minimum rather than the maximum benefits 
to be expected.” Dr. Reginald Morton, in his recent paper, 
says: “It is at least significant that in the Erlangen 
Frauenklinik, where surgical methods have been definitely 
abandoned for cases of malignant disease of the female 
pelvis in favour of X-ray treatment, greatly improved 
results have been obtained.” 

In my considered judgment, after much reading and 
consultation with both surgeons and radiologists, the 
proper advice to give to the public to-day is that, immedi- 
ately upon diagnosis or suspicion of malignant disease 
anywhere henceforth, both the surgeon and the radiologist 
should be consulted. Whatever the future developments, 
early treatment is to-day at least as essential as ever. 
Delay is desperately dangerous; promptitude may hope 
for better rewards than ever before. 

I earnestly hope and believe that this paper may save 
the lives of not a few readers who follow its advice. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 


TAXATION AND DEFLATION 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am very pleased to see that you have taken up the 
question of deflation. The Government certainly do not appear 
to understand the effect of the action they took in 1920, and I 
quite agree with you that the first step any new Government will 
have to take will be to reconsider our whole currency problem. 
The experts in the City have all been perplexed by the Govern- 
ment refusal to have the Cunliffe Committee’s Report recon- 





t The British Association for the Advancement of Radiology and 
Physiotherapy (Incorporated). Registered address, 12 Stratford 
Place, London, W. 





sidered, or even the report, which led to an effort to place the 
rupee on a 2s. gold basis with disastrous consequences to the 
commerce of India, and at the cost of many millions of pounds 
which might with equal advantage have been thrown into the 
sea. 

The vital questions to decide, you say, are : 

1. Whether it is possible to stabilise the value of the 

monetary unit ? 

2. At what point can we reasonably hope to stabilise it ? 

Both these questions can be answered even without reference 
to a new Committee, if the financial system of Great Britain is 
properly understood, and even without going outside the pre- 
liminary statement of the Cunliffe Report, the main point of 
which was that the raising of the Bank’s discount rate and the 
steps taken to make it effective in the market brought about a 
postponement of new enterprises and slackening of employment, 
with a diminished demand for consumable goods, which brought 
values back to gold parity ; the converse of lowering the discount 
rate being used to stimulate production when values here tended 
to fall below the gold parity, leading to an undue accumulation 
of gold. The important point to bear in mind was that the 
Bank of England’s stock of gold, some £30,000,000, was quite 
insufficient to satisfy the vast volume of deposits in the banks of 
the country, but the Bank of England was safeguarded by the 
power of suspension of the Bank Act of 1844 that was in the 
hands of the Government. The practical effect of this policy 
was that the Bank of England regulated values to the gold basis, 
while the power was retained of resisting any excessive demand 
for gold that would lead to an immoderate rise in the Bank rate, 
such as took place in 1914, and in the earlier history of the 
Bank. The Bank Act is still suspended and, at the present 
moment, the system under which we are working is in fact the 
regulation of values, but not to gold parity. Values have been 
regulated with the purpose of bringing them down to so low a 
point that the export of gold could be resumed, with the result 
that the trade of the country has been almost ruined, our export 
trade being only one half of what it was before the war, reckoned 
in volume of commodities. Yet with it all a large proportion of 
the gold mines in Africa are unable to produce at a profit, and it 
is publicly stated that twenty-two of them would go out of action 
if the price came back to the pre-war parity of 85s. 

It is clear that the power of regulating values is being used 
erroneously, not in favour of stability, but in favour of in- 
stability, with the object of reaching an impossible standard— 
the gold basis. The block in the way of that standard is, as you 
point out in your article, the enormous burden of debt which has 
to be met, so that every time we push one penny nearer the 
gold basis we add a penny to every pound of the national debt 
and further cripple the industry of the country, which has to 
sustain the whole edifice. 

It follows that what the industry and commerce of this country 
wants is stability above all things; the stability which can be 
achieved by regulating the banking policy of this country to an 
index-number of general commodities, so that a contract entered 
into to-day will bring the same volume of the world’s general 
commodities as a contract entered into a year hence, while wages 
can be kept on a more or less constant level for the same standard 
of work. The principle named is well known to economic 
science under various names—the “Isometric System of 
Currency ” or “ The Tabular Standard of Values.” 

The second question that you raise as to the point at which we 
can reasonably hope to stabilise the pound sterling is also within 
the competence of modern economics to settle. The simple fact 
is that it would not pay to stabilise our currency at any point 
higher than will ensure the full and vigorous efficiency of the 
whole industry of Great Britain and the absorption of all the 
efficient unemployed, except that small reserve which is normally 
required for the development of new enterprises. From this 
point of view to stabilise values where they are to-day would be 
folly. The rates of money must, therefore, be kept as low as 
possible until the vast bulk of the unemployed are absorbed into 
industry, and there is precedent for this in the action of the 
Bank of England after the Baring crisis, when the rate fell to 
2 per cent., and in the period after the American banking crisis in 
1908, when the rate fell to 3 per cent. temporarily. When we 
have reached this point it will then become urgent to guarantee 
merchants and manufacturers stability of values for their con- 
tracts and workmen stability for the value of their wages. The 
hope of returning, even to a debased gold standard, seems futile, 
when practically the whole world, except the United States, has 
had to abandon it. 

A great opportunity presents itself to Britain to place her 
currency on a scientific basis, an advance which would do a 
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thousand times more for the prosperity of the country than all 
the political nostrums that have been devised to alleviate the 
condition of industry during the last two years. In trying to 
get back to the pre-war gold standard we might as well make an 
effort to get back to stage-coaches. Too much has happened 
between 1914 and the present date to allow us to retrace our 
steps. Meantime, we drift like a ship without compass or rudder, 
unable even to ride the waves.—Yours, etc., 
FREDERICK WIGGLESWORTH. 
82 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 8. 
March 27th. 


TEMPERAMENT AND DRUNKENNESS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—Reading Lens’ article on “ Introverts and Extroverts,”’ 
with interested acquiescence, I was brought up sharply in surprise 
at his remark that the extremely extrovert negro is “ excessively 
and disastrously prone to drunkenness.”” What is Lens’ ground 
for this statement? Is it true of the United States negro and, 
if so, under what conditions? Is it true of the African negro, 
except when he is drugged with poisonous liquor? Of West 
Indian negroes, among whom I have spent many years in a good 
many places, it is conspicuously untrue. They are much less 
prone to drunkenness, and their drinking is much less disastrous 
to them, than is the case among ourselves in this country. The 
West Indian negro is not a boozer, and the rum that he drinks 
for a treat or with company he “ carries ” extraordinarily well. 
I myself have never seen a negro drunk (though plenty 
“with drink taken ’—to borrow the exquisitely discriminative 
phrase of another extrovert people). I have seen more men of 
mixed colour drunk—but fewer than I have seen of white men 
in communities in which they greatly outnumbered the latter. 

It is more than thirty years since I first observed these facts— 
which I have never before heard questioned. Sir Harry Johnston, 
in The Negro in the New World, does not, I am pretty sure, speak 
of him as disastrously drunken. And I have accounted for 
them partly by physiological explanation—which Lens can 
imagine better than I—e.g., the rapidity of skin-action through 
the large sweat glands—but generally by that same recognition 
of the characteristics of temperament to which, Lens says, 
Dr. MacDougall has attributed such immunity. I feel convinced 
that this is a true cause. The extrovert negro, being already 
auto-intoxicated by natural good spirits, is not mentally over- 
turned—though he may be rendered merrier and more combative 
by an infusion of alcohol. The introvert has his mental and 
nervous habits upset and exploded by what is to him an unassimil- 
able and revolutionary stimulus. Drink, therefore, makes him 
either insane or, if he maintains control of himself, morose, or 
is violently expelled by an unsympathetic stomach. 

The negro is no doubt more likely (as is said of the Italian) 
to become drunken under city industrial conditions, which are 
depressing to him. Does Lens write from observation of 
these in the U.S.A., and has he studied the facts in regard to 
the country negro there ?—Yours, etc., SYDNEY OLIVIER. 

King’s College Hospital, S.E. 


THE PRONUNCIATION 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Will you let me respond to your editorial note by saying 
that my grounds for stating that 4y«xvpa is pronounced angktra 
are, simply, that the Greeks do pronounce the words so, both 
town and substantive. Of this I have confirmatory proof to-day 
from two (separate) Greek gentlemen, one of whom assures 
me that the old Greeks must also have pronounced it so, for the 
acute accent is on the first a both in ancient and modern Greek— 
and this accent, as you doubtless know, gives the stress. (The 
acute accent indicates that the syllable so marked has the prin- 
cipal stress : Geldart’s Guide to Modern Greek.) 

I think, if you will look closer at your authorities, you will 
find that dyxvpa is written, not with a circumflex (Greek) 
accent on the second syllable, but with a long (English) one, 
which is a very different matter—at least, it is so given in Liddell 
and Scott’s big Lexicon. (The latter authority, by the way, 
gives the Latin ancora as relative to dyxvpa, which also “ gives 
to think.”’) 

Far be it from me to cast mud at the venerable authorities 
who taught us so hopelessly to mispronounce our ancient Greek 
at school, but I would commend to your notice the modern Greek 
rule as to stress above given, and suggest that it is hardly likely 
pee the ancient Greeks would have stressed their words differ- 
ently. 


OF ANGORA 


May I point out that I wrote the Turkish form of the town as 
Anq’ra, not Ang’ra? Had you printed the Arabic script in my 
letter it would have been obvious. I plead also guilty to having 
heard of Angéra goats; but I own that the natural British 
tendency would be to rhyme them with ‘“‘ Theodora ”—and this 
is probably how the mistake arose. 

To answer your last remark. Angora is a “ conventional” 
spelling, and hence the reason for our retention of it; but I 
own that I fail to see your point that a mispronunciation should 
be perpetuated just because it appears to be “ traditional.”— 
Yours, etc., Epwarp GLEICHEN. 


[We can hardly agree that the stress in modern Greek affords 
a reliable indication of where the stress was placed in ancient 
Greek. The tendency to shift back the stress has been very 
marked in modern English, and may well have operated in 
other languages. Some confusion has perhaps arisen from our 
neglect to distinguish in this discussion between “ accent” and 
** quantity’: it is really the question of quantity, of course, 
that we are concerned with, and we have seen no reason as yet 
to doubt the authority of Liddell and Scott and other standard 
lexicons of the ancient Greek language, or to admit that any 
** mistake” has arisen. Angéra, it is agreed, is the traditional 
English pronunciation, dating back for centuries; and even if 
it were a mispronunciation, our original point would stand— 
unless Lord Edward Gleichen wishes us to pronounce all foreign 
place-names, from Moscow to Paris, as they are pronounced by 
their inhabitants !—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your remarks on this subject, though correct so far as 
they go, seem to me a little misleading. It is true that, as you 
say, the v of “Ayxvpa is long, but the accent falls on the first 
syllable. It is generally agreed that in classical times the accent 
was a pitch, not a stress, accent, but it is equally well known 
that even early in the Hellenistic period the process was beginning 
which transformed the pitch accent into a stress accent, and 
the change had long been a fait accompli when, in the fifth cen- 
tury, Nonnus, conscious of the gulf which separated the literary 
scansion by quantity from the colloquial pronunciation by accent, 
adopted the method of making accent and quantity coincide in 
the second half of the hexameter line and differ in the first. 
The Christian hymns were regularly scanned by accent, not 
quantity, from an early period. It is certain that, at least as 
early as the second century, the inhabitants of Ancyra pro- 
nounced the name of the city éngkira; and though the v was 
originally long the tendency, when the accent had become one 
of stress, would inevitably be to shorten it. In fact, modem 
Greek has lost all distinction of long and short, and this loss 
certainly goes back, as the Greek papyri show, to the fifth century, 
if not earlier. Angéra therefore represents a very old tradition. 

I am not pleading for this pronunciation of the name. As 
you remark, Angéra is well established among us, and I see no 
more reason to change it than to substitute “*‘ Wien ” for Vienna 
or “ Paree”’ for Paris.—Yours, etc., 

H. Ipris BELL. 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,— When you say that the accent was on the second syllable 
of the Latin and Greek names of this town, are you not confusing 
two distinct things, accent (=stress) and quantity? What you 
mean is doubtless that the second syllable was long. But the 
second syllables of landholder and of German arbeiten are long, 
yet the stress is on the first. We say canister; why assume that 
the Greeks stressed the second syllable of pé\icra ? One must 
in fact distinguish three things, musical accent, stress accent 
and quantity. There is no evidence that the second syllable of 
dyxvpa was ever stressed; the written accent marks the pitch 
of the first syllable. But as early as the beginning of the Christian 
era the musical accent had developed into a stress accent, and the 
old quantities were breaking down. The Romans borrowed 
ayxupa as ancora; Ancyra is merely a learned transliteration. 
The stress accent of later Greek may be illustrated from the 
Romance languages; French Jacques, Spanish Jago from 
Iacébus="Idxw8os, Spanish Jesis, Italian Gesi from Icsus, ‘Incois- 
Similarly the Italian, Spanish and French forms of idea, philo- 
sophia, etc., have kept the old stress. 

In later Greek the quantity yielded to the stress. In classical 
as distinguished from early Latin the stress had come to depend 
on quantity. I might illustrate the difficulty of preserving both 
by innumerable Gaelic words such as cillin, “ little church ” (in 
English “ Killeen”). In some dialects the long final draws the 
stress, in others it is shortened. Others preserve both the old 
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stress and the quantity. But these are philological questions. 
It would be simpler to say that the common English pronunciation 
of Angora is too well established to change it now, and to leave 
it at that, for in truth this pronunciation has nothing to do with 
ancient Greek. It is simply due to the ambiguous spelling, like a 
frequent English pronunciation of the German Altona.—Yours, 
etc., Osporn BERGIN. 
University College, Dublin. 


CROCE AND SHAKESPEARE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In the article headed “ Croce and Shakespeare ” in your 
issue of March 25, your reviewer writes: “* Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
in his book on Croce’s Shakespearean criticism, suggests that 
the real reason for the difficulty we find in approaching Croce 
is the inadequacy of his translator,” adding: “It is possible 
that this accusation and its very full substantiation is the most 
important thing in the book.” It may be that the critic’s 
intention in using the word “ suggests ” was only to “ suggest ” 
that the idea he indicates was set up in his mind on examining 
my pamphlet ; but his statement is likely to be taken by most 
readers in its plain and natural sense. I desire, therefore, to be 
permitted to point out that I said nothing whatever about any 
such general “ difficulty we find in approaching Croce” as is 
referred to in the preceding paragraph of the review. I simply 
pointed to errors of translation in the book I criticised. This is 
matter of fact. The other points raised by your critic I do not 
presume to debate with him, beyond observing that when I 
pushed a plain argument I was not conscious of “ fine scorn.” 
—Yours, etc., J. M. RoBertson. 

Twickenham. 


GOOD WORDS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Maybe your Affable Hawk was, as he says, “ born to 
be moderator between them both” (Mr. Shaw and Mr. Bell)— 
the very phrase suggests a mind overflowing with good intentions 
—but he would stand a better chance of success were he to mend 
his manners. It is useless to insinuate that Mr. Shaw may be a 
little overstepping the bounds of old-world courtesy in calling 
me “‘a voluptuary and a fat-head,” if he, himself, a few lines 
lower down is going to call me “ blooming, balmy and fatuous.”’ 
I resent none of these pretty familiarities ; one cculd no more 
mind being called fatuous by a man with such a style, than one 
could mind being called voluptuary by a gentleman in jeger. 
Only I would point out that Mr. Shaw, your Hawk, and other 
periodic apostles of sweet reasonableness are bringing controversy 
and criticism to such a pass that, before long, instead of dis- 
cussing what a writer says, we shall be concerned only with what 
he eats. The injunction “ Be personal” is construed by our 
modern masters in a sense that would have astonished the school 
of 1880: so Affable Hawk must not be surprised if, when next 
“ his colleague,”” Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, publishes a volume of 
essays, the reviewer, instead of observing merely that “ these 
papers are written in a style which reminds us of a greasy old 
retriever-dog making himself a hole wherein he will ultimately 
lie down,” should, not content with these critical observations, 
go on to remark that this is all one can expect of a seedy intellect 
debilitated by a plethora of food, drink and tobacco and un- 
supported by habits of scrupulous personal cleanliness. Should 
it come to this the Hawk must not be surprised—though I shall 
be distressed, and shall very likely write to the papers about it. 
For to say such things of our friend, Mr. MacCarthy, would not be 
more offensive than calling me “ voluptuary and fat-head, a 
blooming, balmy, fatuous, irritating, replete, thumb-in-the-arm- 
hole, open shirt-front young man,” and certainly not less inexact. 
At least, that is how it strikes me ; but then ahah my a 
—Yours, etc., Curve BELx. 

[The Affable Hawk writes: “ Mr. Clive Bell invited personal 
comment by inserting, as an example of wise living and an 
object-lesson to philosophers, an imaginary picture of himself 

in that pursuit. However impeccable the style in which 
this picture was drawn, it was open, not only to criticism 
inevitably personal, but, as now appears and I am most ready 
to believe, to the grave objection of conveying a wrong impres- 
mw I have a 5 letter to Mr. Desmond ep 
w and said: ‘I en ur ionym, for in 
criticising you be would doubtless hams selseled to the whecling 
of a hawk before it swoops; I must be content with an 
old retriever, turning round and round before it settles down. 
However, I accept the simile in the spirit in which it was meant ; 
only the word “ greasy” gives me pain.’”}, 





Miscellany 


THE VENETIANS AT THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


HE two newly-opened rooms at the National Gallery 
are devoted to the Venetian school. The treatment 
of the walls, the arrangement and classification of 

the pictures, add yet another triumph to the score of Sir 
Charles Holmes. The Director of the National Gallery 
holds the theory that one of the purposes for which the 
nation buys and keeps pictures is that it may enjoy looking 
at them. Although this view is less startlingly original 
than it once was, it is by no means universal. One of the 
directors of a celebrated foreign gallery was showing me the 
other day a vast saloon which was being prepared to receive 
the greatest possible number of the biggest pictorial machines 
that the museum contained. These were to be piled one 
over another to a dizzy height, in fact nearly up to that 
immensely distant and dirty skylight through which a 
faint yellowish light was struggling to illuminate the dingy 
and decayed luxury of the palatial walls. In my innocence 
I suggested that perhaps the effect would be overpowering ; 
that, in fact, no one would be able really to look at one of 
these compiled canvases. He replied with some indignation 
that the idea of arranging a gallery so that the public could 
see things easily was very much overdone nowadays, that 
for his part he liked a public gallery to be a vast palace 
filled with every kind of massed magnificence, amidst the 
confusion of which the art lover, if he had insight, leisure, 
and perseverance might in the end discover what appealed 
to him most. No doubt the imagination may sometimes 
get an extra fillip from piecing out the hints which the 
eye communicates of some scarcely-glimpsed picture high 
up in a dark corner. There is the sense of discovery and 
the stimulus to effort, which a clearer vision might 
dissipate, just as perhaps a paleontologist accustomed 
to making up a dinosaur from two teeth and a vertebra 
might feel a little bored if a whole skeleton were presented 
to him. But though in artistic matters I am no democrat, 
I prefer Sir Charles Holmes’s conception of his duties to 
the public. It is less picturesque, but I find it more reason- 
able, perhaps because I have a personal peculiarity which 
I find many people do not share, namely, that my enjoyment 
of pictures is largely conditional upon my being able to 
see them. This is indeed perhaps an uncommon peculiarity, 
for we find that the name of the owner, the price paid, or 
some curious incident about the production of the picture 
are frequently matters of keener interest to the public than 
the picture itself. 

But however this is, the public can now see as it never 
has before its collection of Venetian paintings ; and it will 
be a surprise to many—it certainly was to me—how mag- 
nificent and on the whole how representative it is. It is 
true that Giorgione, the greatest of all the Venetians, is 
missing except in so far as he may have had some share 
in the Darnley portrait. We gave, I believe, £30,000 for 
that ; not many years before we might have had for £1,000 
the Berlin portrait of a young man which is almost certainly 
authentic and entirely by the master. But this is not the 
moment to complain of past mistakes where the achieve- 
ment is on the whole so satisfactory. We learn now for the 
first time how much the Layard bequest has done to com- 
plete and round off our collection as regards the Venetian 
and kindred schools. It is not, it is true, remarkable for 
great masterpieces, but it supplies a number of extremely 
good examples of rare masters. Perhaps the greatest 
contribution is the large “ Adoration of the Magi,” by 
Gentile Bellini—which requires, by-the-bye, rather more 
light than it receives in its present position. This is a diffi- 
cult and unprepossessing picture, rather gloomy and dead 
in colour; nor is the composition entirely satisfactory. 
But for all that it contains passages, notably on the left-hand 
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side, where the interest is centred, which show how much 
more nearly than any other early Venetian Gentile Bellini 
came to an understanding of the great style, how much less 
descriptive, and how much more of a designer he was. 
Gentile lacked almost entirely the poetic invention of his 
brother Giovanni; he was dry, austere and scholarly, but 
in the long run how satisfying these qualities are, how 
they stand out in a school like the Venetian, which was on 
the whole so incapable of appreciating them. It is an irony 
of his fate that Gentile’s finest inventions in design were 


so mercilessly exploited by that seductive and unscrupulous. 


raconteur in paint, Carpaccio. On either side of the centre- 
piece in this, the primitive gallery, are placed two Madonnas, 
one given to Giovanni Bellini, the other to his school. The 
former has always been accepted as authentic, although it 
is perhaps the least inspired, least sensitive, most merely 
competent work that he ever executed. The other has 
generally been judged to be unworthy of him, and I have 
always shared this opinion ; but in spite of its weaknesses I 
am inclined to raise once more the question of its authen- 
ticity. The conception of the Madonna clothed in her 
ample red robe towering up against a limitless sky flecked 
with fretted cumulus clouds, although analogous to several 
other works, seems to me too imaginatively grasped, too 
positively held and expressed to be altogether the work of 
an imitator, although it is quite likely that the execution 
may have been handed over in parts to some pupil working 
directly under Bellini’s eye. 

Besides Gentile Bellini, one other Venetian was bitten by 
the foreign notion of the great style ; I mean Sebastian del 
Piombo. Nowhere else can we follow his career so well as 
in these two galleries. In the first place, the Layard Col- 
lection supplies us with his earliest known work, “* The 
Deposition.” This was painted whilst he was still a pupil 
of Cima da Conegliano, and he has copied Cima’s types 
with almost slavish fidelity. Sir Charles Holmes has 
cunningly placed a small Cima next to it so that one can 
make the comparison of the two. We see how completely 
unoriginal Sebastian was and yet how intensely personal. 
He accepts all his inventions from Cima, but in his manner 
of using them he shows an innate personal bias, a bias 
which to any contemporary sufficiently gifted with foresight 
would have been seen to lead inevitably to Florence or 
to the new Florentine centre in Rome. For here clearly is a 
young Venetian who is not satisfied with pictorial descrip- 
tion. He takes Cima’s thin, elegant figures and gives them 
a gravity and density, a plastic force of which Cima knew 
nothing ; he loads and weights everything, even the land- 
scape and atmosphere. His picture loses clarity and charm 
of colour, but it becomes weighty and impressive. Then we 
see him in his “ Salome” fascinated by Giorgione, seeing 
in Giorgione the next stage towards self-realisation, but 
missing altogether his profound inspiration and falling into 
academic accomplishment himself. Finally we see him in the 
great “ Raising of Lazarus,” accepted in Rome as an 
exponent of the great conceptions of the High Renaissance, 
regarded as worthy to compete with Raphael himself at 
the height of his powers. I say we see him, but this is, alas ! 
a monstrous exaggeration, for it is one of the few pictures 
in these new galleries that one cannot see at all. It is 
hung on the dark wall, it is in a state of horrible dirt 
and neglect, and is covered with a glass which admirabl 
reflects almost every other picture in the room as on 
as the public. Let me make a desperate appeal to Sir 
Charles Holmes to confer yet one more benefit upon a 
grateful public and by some stupendous effort allow us to 
see this work, which was in the past one of the most 
celebrated compositions of the Italian school and almost 
the most celebrated picture in the original collection of 
the National Gallery. It certainly ought to be cleaned, 
but I know this demands a heroic gesture on the part of a 
director. But could it not be hung on the end wall, replacing 
the decorative panel by Veronese of which all the companion 
pieces are perfectly displayed? And could not the glass be 
removed? It no longer protects the paint; it protects 
the dirty varnish which obscures the paint. 


There is a particular reason why artists should be able 
again to study this work, because at the present moment 
the outstanding problem for modern art is just this: to 
what extent we can assimilate and understand the highly 
abstract and, so to speak, intellectual principles of the 
High Renaissance. It is the problem that all the leaders of 
modern art in France are facing, and it is even more pressing 
perhaps for us. For the English, like the Venetians, are 
terribly averse from the fundamental brainwork needed 
for a great style. Like the Venetians, we are naturally 
pictorial, not to say picturesque. We turn with a natural 
gusto to whatever is accessory and ornamental. When we 
are not purely imitative we tend to become superficially 
decorative, which, again, was the inclination of the later 
Venetians—witness in these galleries the splendid display 
of Veronese’s works. These are admirably arranged, and 
at a distance the wall they cover is irresistibly attractive. 
They are as magnificent a background as was ever con- 
ceived. Sir Charles Holmes has mingled Veronese’s silver 
gilt with the pure silver tone of Brescians like Moroni, and 
the effect is to heighten both and to make even the gold of 
the true Venetians look a trifle too rich and heavy. For 
all that, how little of the deeper satisfactions of the spirit 
can one get from these gorgeous decorations! How soon 
we tire of Veronese’s sweeping, facile curves, his subsitutes 
for compact form! Whatever a rather fine luxurious taste, 
a fertile but obvious invention, and a supremely methodical 
technique can supply, he gives with incomparable mastery. 
But afterwards ? re not say that I should like the 
learned and laborious Sebastian better, if I could see him, 
but I fancy that an artist of to-day would have more ques- 
tions to put to him and would profit more by his answers. 

Rocer Fry. 


HERMAN MELVILLE* 


| AST night I dreamed of Moby Dick. I looked across 
the sea to eastward, and there he lay under a Day 
of Judgment sky—full length, from his head to 
his uptossed tail. Closer and closer I drifted, until 
suddenly what had seemed his extreme tail revealed itself 
as but his hump. So vast was he. 

I do not know what it may signify to dream of whales ; 
perhaps Mr. Masefield does or Dr. Freud. But to deal 
waking, even, with Moby Dick and Herman Melville, such 
strange medleys, both, “f stark realism and disembodied 
dream, As in itself a matter not more of critical, than of 
oneirocritical mastery. It is like tape-measuring the Ivory 
Gate or taking the altitude of that Elm within it, where in 
batlike inversion cling the Dreams themselves. 

Melville came indeed with solidity enough behind him 
into this solid world. There is not much fire and air in being 
born of mixed Scotch and Dutch ancestry in a street of New 
York City in the year 1819, son to the canny, prosaic Allan 
Melville and the florid, worldly Maria Gansevoort. It is 
true that round both his grandfathers hung the glamour 
of the War of Independence. The dead General Peter 
Gansevoort, defender of Fort Stanwix, was a romantic 
memory of Melville’s boyhood; but perhaps he was really 
more akin to the less distinguished Major Melville, in his 
youth one of the “ Indians ” at the Boston Tea Party, who 
amused his latter years and got his death at eighty-one by 
running to fires ; for, according to the fashion of the day, he 
was eminent in the local company of firemen. “ Running 
to a fire,” in a favourite adage of President Wilson, is just 
what life does not consist in; but if will-o’-the-wisps can be 
counted, Herman Melville’s was to consist in little else. 

This passion for the impossible, this “itch for things 
remote,” for 

lesperienza 
Di retro al sol, del mondo senza gente, 
even in the grey twilight of his day, seems to have 
hunted him, no longer across Atlantic and Pacific, 
but still “through strange seas of thought alone.” The 

* Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic. R.M. Weaver. H. Milford. 

16s. 
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longing is common enough : it is such intensity that is rare. * 


Youth in general submits to have its romanticism bludgeoned 
out of it betimes, and barters its expectations in Eldorado for 
a treadmill in the City ; a Keats opens his own magic case- 
ments in Hampstead, a Thompson his own Heaven by 
Charing Cross; but Melville, more obstinate than the 
crowd, more realist than the poets, after a taste of im- x 
poverished life as bank-clerk, store-clerk, farmer and usher, 
at seventeen instead of taking to drink or respectability or 
“ pistol and ball,” took to the sea. 

~ The memory of the bestial hardships of his first voyage 
before the mast to Liverpool and back sustained him 
through three years more of schoolmastering, during which 
he produced some Juvenilia of quite extraordinary worth- 
lessness. But in 1841 he “ broke out again,” as the in- 
habitants of Grasmere used to say of Wordsworth, and 
shipped on a whaler for the South Seas. When three and 
a-half years later he landed at Boston, he had accumulated 
the “copy” of a lifetime. He knew the merchant, the 
whaling, the naval service; he had lived four months 
among the cannibals of the Marquesas; deserter and 
mutineer, only the frailest chance had prevented him from 
taking with him to the bottom of the sea the naval captain 
who had ordered him a flogging. Now Odysseus could sit 
down to his Odyssey; here for once was a nineteenth century 
writer who had also lived, and where others would be 
gravelled to invent, he had only to remember; as from a 
peak in Darien, he could annex the South Seas for literature. 

From 1845 to 1852 he wrote hard and continuously. 
Half way through Mardi (1849) begin his dreams. The 
book opens in the Pacific; it ends the other side of Erewhon, 
in the despair of Rasselas. It was followed by Moby Dick, 
with again the same subtle transition from the hard daylight 
of Nantucket and New Bedford, their Quaker captains and 
cannibal harpooneers, to the hysterical splendours of a+ 
Tom-o’-Bedlam’s dreams. The series of novels closes with 
the nightmare disillusion, the felt darkness, of Pierre. 
~ In that darkness the world lost sight of Melville. With 
occasional travels, twenty unregarded years in the New 
York Customs and a few spasmodic literary stirrings, his life 
crept to its silent close in 1891. The record of those years 
remains tantalisingly obscure ; his biographer cannot or at; 
least does not tell; one is left to imagine a jumble of office 
routine, metaphysics and attempts to write. It is as if, 
with his last plunge, Moby Dick had dragged into the abyss 
the captain of Melville’s soul, the indomitable Ahab, and the 
dauntless jester, Stubbs, leaving only the baffled and inco- 
herent Starbuck to drift and drift, maimed and dumb and 
broken, through hopeless years. 

But enough of the final, St. Helena phase: there is God’s 
plenty in the work of those eight years before it. The 
amazing thing is not only that the author of Typee should 
have produced Moby Dick, but that even the two sides of 
Moby Dick should have come from the same pen. Here, 
you think at first, is the admirably plain teller of a tale, 
extraordinary indeed, but personally enacted ; life, not he, 
is the real author. But then one discovers that this writer, 
whose first manner recalls the deposition of an intelligent 
witness with a sense of humour, together with disquisitions 
on Polynesians and whales in the vein of a clever popular 
lecturer, bas in reserve the imagination, almost, of a 
Shakespeare. That his style recalls at times Sir Thomas 
Browne and Carlyle, his thought Swift and Butler, his 
feeling Sterne, matters Jittle in comparison; these are 
commoner, less inaccessible, not always unmixed virtues. 
It is the poetic imagination that a man cannot counterfeit. 

“Nor when expandingly lifted by your subject, can you fail to 
trace out great whales in the starry heavens, and boats in pursuit of 
them ; as when long filled with thoughts of war the Eastern nations 
saw armies locked in battle among the clouds. Thus at the North 
have I chased Leviathan round and round the Pole with the revolutions 
of the bright points that first defined him to me. And beneath the 
effulgent Antarctic skies I have boarded the Argo-Navis, and joined 
the chase against the starry Cetus far beyond the utmost stretch of 
Hydrus and the Flying Fish. 


With a frigate’s anchors for my bridle-bitts and fasces of harpoons 
for spurs, would I could mount that whale and leap the topmost 
skies, to see whether the fabled heavens with all their countless 
tents really lie encamped beyond my mortal sight.” 

And yet his finest raptures Melville somehow welds into 
a perfectly satisfying unity with the rough matter-of-fact- 
nesses of a whaler’s deck, as his Blacksmith forged Ahab’s 
stee] razors on to the shank wrought of common horse-shoe 
stubbs, to barb the supreme harpoon. 

Still, imagination is a gift its possessors commonly pay for 
in full. There was, indeed, but one philosophy for so clear 
a head and so intense a vision; the Universe is no pastoral 
for those who have eyes, not for courtesy, but to see with. 
“Ecclesiastes is the fine hammered steel of woe. All is 
vanity, ALL. This wilful world hath not got hold of un- 
Christian Solomon’s wisdom yet.” But, unluckily, he had 
not only too much passion for Truth to palter with religious 
orthodoxy, whether occupied in constructing present Hells 
in Polynesia or future Heavens in vacuo; he had also too 
keen an imagination to leave the Infinities alone. 

He could not lose his faith with a Deo gratias! He could 
neither believe nor rest in disbelief; he exchanged religion 
only for metaphysics and threw good reasoning after bad. 
More ordinary men are here more sensible ; recognition of 
the vanity of eating or writing does not take away their 
appetite for meat or ink; they have less brain and more 
earwax and to them the Sirens sing supperless. But Aheb 
is not the just man of De Vigny, who 

Ne répondra plus que par un froid silence 

Au silence éternel de la divinité. 
He is of the race of Prometheus bearding the Eternal, 
Hercules whizzing his arrows against the intolerable sun in 
the zenith, the Cimbri taking arms against the resistless sea. 
Melville could find no anchorage alive. ~~ 

Happiness, too, was hardly for him. With all of us 
indeed the closeness with which weariness treads on the 
heels of fruition is the tritest of sorrows, but with him they 
seem to have come almost hand in hand. Not the romance 
of the sea or of Typee, nor the love of Fayaway or Miss Shaw, 
nor the friendship of the somewhat spineless Hawthorne, 
could give him more than a momentary respite from dis- 
illusion. Like the fabulous Bird of Paradise, he had no feet 
to perch on any resting bough ; and like Dante’s Ulysses he 
sailed into the sunset in quest of the Happy Isles, only to 
raise at last the Mount of Purgatory and there be swallowed 
in the gulfs. The young Herman walking to the end of his 
first ship and flinging his last penny out to sea is typically 
one of those who care for all or nothing, with a heroic 
disdain of the day of small things, of those minor pleasures, 
which yet make life endurable. It is in the grand manner ; 
but the sea of life does not give up its pence to the proudly 
prodigal. The same spacious Elizabethan carelessness goes * 
into his very style, mixing up blank verse with the prose, 
whenever its emphatic chant suits his mood. 

And if Melville now shows unexpected signs of life, it is 
not because of admirable stories of whalers and cannibals ; 
others have written as well their own experiences of ships 
and savages. Nor is it his philosophy, which one may 
recognise without finding it very new or its “ mysticism " 
very deep. It is as the creator of an epic of the sea and of 
human life, not faultless, but, in the sense not of the 
journalist but of Longinus himself, sublime. It has a 
digressive unity to have delighted Aristotle, a gift of 
characterisation more strong than subtle, but strangely real, 
a diction that at its worst is never feeble, and enough “ hard 
acorn of thought ” to satisfy even Matthew Arnold. It is 
not an allegory spun into a story, but a story strong enough 
to shoulder a dozen allegories or none at all. And the 
handling of the Supernatural, as an example of how it should 
be done, can compare with the Ancient Mariner or Macbeth 
itself. 

These thi are not merely great; they are rare; and 
this book will not get lost so easily a second time. Like his 
mystic Fedallah, the dead Melville rises again from the 
abyss to the light of day, on the back of Moby Dick. 

F. L, Lucas. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE is an amusing yet painful story (How many 
painful stories are amusing and amusing ones pain- 
ful!) in Mrs. Watts-Dunton’s book of memories 

(The Home Life of Swinburne, Philpot 15s.), a book which 
contains, by-the-by, not much worth remembering ;_it 1s 
the story of the meeting between Swinburne and Victor 
Hugo. From his youth onwards Swinburne had adored 
him, pinnacled him above all contemporary poets, greeted 
his books one by one with such pzans of praise as would 
burst organ-pipes; in 1882 Swinburne and Watts- 
Dunton went over to Paris to attend the revival, “ the 
resurrection” Swinburne called it, of Le Roi S’amuse, 
and Swinburne met Hugo for the first and last time. The 
story of their meeting reaches us third-hand; it runs as 
follows : 

It was a cold, dreary day, and poor Hugo was feeling very irritable 
and nervous, full of aches and pains, more than usually deaf, and 
in one of his worst moods. It was pitiful to see how he struggled 
with his weakness; he was like a lion in a net. I told them not 
to bring visitors straight in to him, feeling I had better see them 
first to explain that their host was not in a normal frame of mind, 
but when Swinburne arrived alone, I saw that he also was in a 
highly nervous condition. 

‘* Watts was not able to come,’’ he burst out excitedly. “‘ He 
has toothache. The poor fellow is suffering agonies. I ought never 
to have left him. I must get back as soon as possible.” 

Now, Swinburne also was deaf, and I shall never forget the scene 
that followed. Trembling with agitation, he went off into what 
sounded like a carefully-prepared speech full of Eastern hyperbole : 
Victor Hugo was the great sun round which the little stars, etc., 
etc., etc. Hugo sat with his head bent forward, his hand to his 
ear, and his efforts to catch the words gave his face a threatening 
expression, and his terse ‘“‘ What does he say ? What does he say ?”’ 
sounded like a growl. This did nothing to tranquillise Swinburne, 
who grew more and more nervous as he began at the beginning again. 

The result was the same, and I had to come to the rescue as 
interpreter. 

Had it not been so pathetic, it would all have been intensely funny. 
All through the meal I had to continue to act as interpreter, and 
at intervals Swinburne kept on saying to me in an undertone, “I 
ought never to have left him. All alone in the hotel—and the poor 
fellow was suffering agonies !”” The climax came when, at dessert, 
Victor Hugo drank the health of his guest, and Swinburne, raising 
his glass to toast the ‘‘ great master,” in homage, threw the empty 
glass over his shoulder. 

Victor Hugo did not grasp the full meaning of the action, and he 
only stared at the shattered fragments. A kind of childish avarice 
had developed in him with advancing years, and this got the upper 
hand of him as he muttered: “‘ And one of the best glasses, too! 
One of the best glasses !’’ And that was his refrain long after the 
poet had left. 


* * * 

Mr. Gosse tells us Swinburne wrote to him from Paris about 
the play and the fiftieth anniversary of its appearance, “a 
thing as unique and wonderful as the play itself,” but 
said not a word about his impressions of Hugo. In his 
Life of Swinburne (Macmillan) Mr. Gosse surmised that the 
cause of this silence was that “‘ the English visitors found 
themselves out of it in the press of adulation,” and that 
perhaps in the midst of it Hugo had hardly realised who 
Swinburne was; but the above story explains this silence 
better. In 1885 Hugo died, and the next year Swinburne’s 
Study of Victor Hugo appeared; it was a long, thundering 
avalanche of praise. Naturally, a depressing personal 
encounter with the god behind those creations before which 
Swinburne bowed and chanted in despairing admiration, 
made no difference to his sense of Hugo’s divinity. 

* * * 


Never, I suppose, was literary man so smothered in thick 
sweet fumes of incense as Hugo during his long and mar- 
vellously prolific career, and never was human being 
endowed with more capacious nostrils for snuffing it up. 
There is a story of him (you must imagine him standing 
with his elbow on the mantelpiece surrounded by adorers) 
murmuring, “(Qa viendra, ¢a viendra,” when someone 


had capped the suggestion that the street in which Hugo 
lived should be renamed after him, by saying it would be 
more fitting if Paris itself were renamed in his honour, 
This is probably an exaggeration ; founded, say, on someone 
actually having declared that Victor Hugo ought to require 
no address, “ Victor Hugo’s house,” being sufficient, and 
then on someone else having added that it was monstrous 
one should not be able simply to say, “ drive me to Victor 
Hugo’s street.” But that murmured “Qa viendra, ca 
viendra,” sounds authentic, and it is expressive of 
Hugo’s immense, solemn, unshakable confidence in the 
permanence and inevitable increase of his resounding fame. 
- * * 


His fame has certainly not gone on re-echoing and 
redoubling. It has diminished; though it is impossible 
to believe he will ever be excepted from the first poets of 
France. He has not only written too many perfect poems 
and passages for that, but he is altogether too amazing 
and huge a genius, too energetic an inventor and creator 
of language. Plainly, too, and history has not yet denied 
it, he was the greatest and most various man of letters of 
his day. But two of the most powerful stops on this gigantic 
organ are not in favour now ; the tone oracular and heroic 
rhetoric. Among the fistfuls of gold he scattered perpetually 
with the magnificent gesture of largesse, were many new 
brass farthings which, though they glittered like gold as 
they fell, posterity has not deigned to pick up. 

* * * 


I do not know who coined the phrase “ verbal imagina- 
tion”; eloquence is one of the gifts of nearly every great 
poet, and it is so astounding a faculty in its perfection that 
even by itself it can make a poet, without other gifts, 
resemble a great one. Shakespeare undoubtedly had it, 
but in him it was subordinate ; Victor Hugo had it and in 
him, though it did not stand in the stead of imagination, 
it was the pre-eminent gift. His style was a rushing torrent, 
but a torrent of condensed vivid images and apocalyptic 
epigrams. The marvel of it was the way in which one 
metaphor grew perpetually out of another. In Swinburne’s 
poetry, too (no wonder he admired him), we are both exhil- 
arated and fatigued by this miracle of the inexhaustible 
bottle. At first it seems a marvel that these poets can go on 
so long; soon, that they can ever stop. Both poets are 
in pursuit of the unending crescendo, and, like Wagner 
in music, they reach so soon what, it seems, must be the 
emotional climax, that you are astounded they should be 
able to proceed. Yet on they go: to rise ever higher and 
higher yet may be impossible, but they seldom flag. 


* * * 


The last poem in Légende des siécles is typical of an in- 
exhaustibly energetic temperament pressing towards the 
most extreme expression possible. The subject of the 
poem is the same as Tennyson’s Vastness ; it is a great deal 
more thorough. At the beginning of the poem Man pro- 
claims himself lord of Nature; the earth replies that men 
are as insignificant as vermin on its surface; then Saturn 
reminds the earth that it is but a grain of sand. The Sun 
silences the planets ; then Sirius, Aldebaran, Arcturus, the 
Zodiac, (I am missing out stages), the Milky Way, the 
nebulae outbid each other in turn in their claims to inclusive 
vastness. At last the Infinite puts them all in their places, 
and God discovers himself and says : 

Je n’aurais qu’a parler et tout serait de ’ombre. 
* ~ * 


The poem is at once magnificent and grandiose. Here 
the progression is in the subject itself, but that progression 
is characteristic of a great part of Victor Hugo’s poetry, 
which first magnified objects as they appear to the senses, 
then magnified that magnification by metaphor, then 
prolonged and amplified those metaphors by rhetoric— 
then exploded. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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The special article on this page by Mr. Sandow, the famous pioneer of the physical renaissance movement in this country, is addressed to the 


many Employers, Directors, Managers and Business Men and Women who are feeling the effects of overwork and overstrain. 


As Mr. Sandow 


points out, even those who are living within their Health Income may still lack that strong Health Reserve which any sudden shock or strain may 


put upon them. It is important, t 


efore, that everyone should recognise the fact that a substantial “ Reserve Fund” of Vitality and Nervous 


Energy can be gained by following Mr. Sandow's advice for a few minutes daily, either at their own home or at the Sandow Institute, without 
interference with business or social affairs. 


MR. SANDOW 


HEALTH BANKRUPTCY (NEURASTHENIA). 


Men and Women Who “Overdraw” On Their Reserves of Vitality. 


THE CAPITAL VALUE OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL SOLVENCY AS 
REPRESENTED BY ROBUST EVERYDAY HEALTH. 





“Man,” says M. Yves Guyot, the great French economist, “ is a 
capital whose value must be most diversely estimated.” 

Between the capitalised value of, say, a Gladstone or a Balfour and 
that of the village yokel there ranges a vastly varying scale of values. 

The man or woman who can boast that he or she is never ill has 
naturally a higher economic value than one who is intermittently or 
permanently ailing. Indeed, your personal ate depends upon 
your health to a far greater extent than you realise. It is the man or 
woman of strong nerves, of stout heart, with body and brain well- 
nourished by rich, undiluted blood, who wields the most influence and 
who gains the highest honours in the battle of life. 


LIVING IN A PSYCHOLOGICAL ETERNITY. 


Such men and women have naturally a higher value in the world’s 
affairs than the weak, the ailing, the semi-invalid. 

To the weak-nerved, the faint-hearted, the physically or mentally 
inefficient, every unusual or unexpected circumstance is a crisis. 
Every difficulty is an unsurmountable obstacle. Every new-born 
trouble is a frightful Apollyon in the path. To such people every 
moment is a “ sapeholegienl moment.”” They live in a psychological 
—_. 

Wealth rarely comes to the weak. The poet undoubtedly abused 
his poetic licence when he declared that the race was not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong. Success is the prerogative of the strong 
—the strong in body, the strong in mind, the strong in nerve, the 
strong of heart, the strong in will. Such men and women are un- 
daunted by difficulties because they do not see or do not recognise 
them. They do not fail because they know not fear. 

Fear—the most prolific cause of failure—is the progeny of disease. 
It is the result of flagging and languid nutrition (or mulnutrition, 
where food passes through the system without its nerve-feedin 
elements being absorbed), of starved and overwrought nerves, o 
generally lowered functional activity. The blood is poor as in anaemia. 
The digestion fails as in dyspepsia. The nerves are refractory as in 
Neurasthenia. How can people who thus suffer compete successfully 
against the healthy and strong ? 

They are ruthlessly jostled aside by their rivals, or are whirled 
aimlessly around in the cyclone of modern life. They are always 
haunted by nameless fears and anxious uncertainties. Theirs is at 
best only a fugitive make-believe health, which must be safeguarded 
continually by sentries, outposts, and scouts. Pills, powders, potions, 
tonics, sedatives—a whole arsenal of drugs—are considered necessary 
for their safety and well-being. 

Such people drink only the froth or the dregs of life. 
taste the rich wine of health. 


THE BORDERLAND OF DISEASE. 


Success or failure oust in no small degree upon physiological 
conditions. When the blood runs free in the veins, it sweeps alon 
all the dross and impurities that would otherwise accumulate an 
poison the whole system. On its broad and well-oxygenated bosom 
is borne a _— supply of nourishing food for brain, nerves, bone, 
muscle, and sinew. Under such conditions, the whole ego is charged 
with immense supplies of surplus energy, which is revealed in those 
strong positive chasochatiotien that almost invariably mark the 
successful man or woman. Forceful, affirmative, magnetic, such 
people cannot fail to inspire confidence in others, and the law of 
natural selection soon determines their promotion from the ranks of 
the thousands who stand, as it were, on the shadowy borderland that 
a disease. 

you would ascertain your real health position, it is imperative 
that you take stock of your health to-day. 


ASK YOURSELF THESE SIMPLE QUESTIONS :— 


(1) Is duty a pleasure or a bore ? 

(2) Are everyday problems becoming more difficult to solve ? 
(3) Am I getting — confident and more indecisive ? 

(4) Do I worry over and magnify trifles ? 

(5) Are my nerves “ jumpy ” and am I irritable ? 

(6) Am I Boome al incapable of ged mental effort ? 
8 Am I fretful, moody, forgetful ? 


They never 





) Is my brain clear, strong, and flexible ? 
9) Have I strange fears forebodings ? 
(10) Do I desire stimulants or drugs ? 


Such questions put to yourself from time to time often bring 
surprising revelations; often indeed, they reveal the fact that you 





are not only living beyond your health income, but are even infringing 
on your health reserves. 

If you have already overdrawn in this way, then follows that most 

thetic of all nervous conditions, Nemrasthonis. Many are to-day 
its victims, and many more are drifting towards it. Because its 
symptoms are mainly mental and subjective, it evokes little sympathy, 
and even the victim scarcely realises that Neurasthenia is the cause of 
his or her sufferings. It may be recognised by over 150 symptoms. 
I cannot enumerate them all here, but mention only a few. 


ASK YOURSELF TO-DAY :— 
prospects ? 
> 


I afraid without any apparent reason ? 
I easily exalted or depressed ? 
I shirk company or crowds ? 
I nervous and dizzy in crossing open spaces ? 
o I feel “ stifled ” in narrow and confined spaces ? 
ave I — or pain at top or back of head ? 
0 I feel stiffmess or pain at back of neck ? 
(9) Do I lack interest in everybody but self ? 
(10) Am I “ fidgety,”’ restless, and sleepy ? 
(11) Do I lack decision and will-power 
(12) Have I strong and almost irresistible impulses ? 
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© I brood over my affairs and 
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All these are true symptoms of Neurasthenia—the arch-enemy of 
efficiency. If you have one or more of them your health demands 
immediate attention. 


I would like every man and women to read a little book that I bave 
written on this condition, and which I will gladly send free on applica- 
tion. It ought to be read by everyone in these days of evasion It 
shows how this extreme mes Born of the nervous system enfeebles every 
other organic system and function of the body, and is thus often 
associated with various functional disorders, such as indigestion and 
nervous dyspepsia (with flatulence, acidity, sick headache, nausea, and 
other distressing symptoms), constipation, liver trouble, rheumatism, 
and gout, etc. It is packed from cover to cover with helpful health 
information, and advice to neurasthenics, and is of special interest to 
all those who aspire to efficiency and success. It tells how neurasthenia 
can be overcome by simple natural methods which, the Editor of 
“ Truth "’ himself has certified, achieve a complete cure ing4 per cent. of 
cases and satisfactory improvement in 99 per cent. of cases whether under- 
taken in the Sandow Institute itself or by correspondence. Write to-day 
for a free copy of my book entitled “ Neurasthenia and Nervous 
Disorders,”’ and a copy will be sent to you immediately. 


Mr. Sandow extends a cordial invitation to every reader of THR NEw 
STATESMAN who desires perfect fitness and freedom from ill-health—who 
wishes to enjoy every minule of existence, and who longs to revel in the 
possession of strong nerves and a clear brain—to call wpon him at the 
Sandow Institute in St. James’ Street. Those who undertake a Course 
will find that it entails no aagpsysen 4 demand on either time or purse, the 
fees being arranged on so low a scale that they are within reach of all. 


FREE COUPON 
Private and Confidential. 


EUGEN SANDOW (Gerrard 5900), 
Sandow’s Curative Institute, 
32 St. James’ St., London, S.W.1. 


Please send me gratis and post free your treatise on 
Neurasthenia and Nervous Disorders. 








WATE on ccccccccccceccncececscossccvccesteceeees 
(Please state Rev., Mr. Mrs., or title). 
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AGE .....- OCCUPATION ....cccccccececvcses 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Room. By G. B. Stern. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
The Kingfisher. By Puy11is Borrome. Collins. 8s. 6d. 


Miss Stern has one of the queerest talents among contem- 
porary novelists, for she lives by choice on a mental desert rich 
in natural beauties but unvisited by culture. One can imagine 
her sitting up among the palm branches, shamelessly clad only 
in the bright hibiscus flowers of her innate gifts, dropping cocoa- 
nuts on the heads of a party of missionaries from the Times 

Supplement and the London Mercury, who had landed 
to try and get her to listen to the good news about Flaubert. 
She simply does not care for any of the literary conventions of 
to-day. Now, that is very unusual. Many of us who regard 
frangibility as the essence of the Ten Commandments could not 
bring ourselves to stain our pages with an apostrophe to the 
“gentle reader” or, as Balzac used to do, repair an omission 
by saying, ‘“‘ It ought to have been mentioned before that the 
Countess had visited her mother that morning.” But Miss Stern, 
if she felt like it, would. That is why she makes no attempt to 
stamp The Room with what are recognised to-day as the hall- 
marks of a good book. She writes jauntily; anybody who 
hastily turned over the leaves might jump to the conclusion that 
here was a respectable artisan of the Berta Ruck type. The 
literary snob who found The Room and The Kingfisher together 
would judge the latter from its outward decorum to be far the 
better book. But the literary snob would lose a good deal. 
For The Room is a very rich and jolly book. It shows Miss 
Stern’s power of creating real people at its very best. I take it 
that when Mr. Douglas Fairbanks came to England for a quiet 
honeymoon with his bride, and in the course of his search for 
seclusion sat with his legs dangling over the balustrade of the 
Ritz facade, there sprang up in many people’s hearts a sudden 
and almost refreshing gush of pure hatred. There is in The Room 
an altogether delightful picture of the man of this type who 
“is only a great boy at heart,” and nourishes himself on Robert 
Service and Jack London. “When Doug. stayed overnight 
with friends, he would nearly always, with his peculiarly jolly 
open-air laugh, reject the comforts of the spare room. ‘Oh, 
I'm an old campaigner. . I can turn in anywhere . . 
on the floor, in a barn. Once, I remember, I slept——’ His 
sufferings when he wore a collar and trousers and such ordinary 
European raiment, and his relief when he could cast them off, 
seems almost disproportionately exaggerated. ‘A loose shirt 
and a pair of old shorts’ll do me any time, thank you!’” He 
is a genuinely comic invention, and the account of his philander- 
ings, which are exceedingly funny in themselves and yet are 
cunningly made to play their part in the development of a 
tragedy, shows what an admirable technique Miss Stern has 
achieved. She learns nothing from anybody else’s written 
word ; she would be left stone-cold by hearing what Flaubert 
told the de Goncourts about the use of the genitive. But she 
has learned a lot from her own written word. She has arrived 
at a kind of poster technique, in which the large richly-coloured 
figures of her abundant fancy are ingeniously arranged so that 
they attract the eye and serve the purpose of advertising allur- 
ingly some theme that surprises one by its seriousness. Here, 
for instance, Doug. is laughable with his scenic lovemaking. 
He always “ began to tell them about lagoons, and so on, and 
where he would like to take them—and then abruptly was 
silent, mouth set, jaw squared, but blue eyes still narrowed and 
dreamy with inward vision of two tiny figures alone in the Sudan 
or on a coral island. . . . ‘Look here, my dear, shut me 
up when I get talking . . . like this. It isn’t good for either 
of us. I’m getting soft, that’s the trouble. But for a man to 
know eternally where his next meal’s coming from—he ought 
to sling it home on his shoulders, while his mate——-’ ‘ Hush, 
Doug.—we mustn’t.’ ‘No, we mustn’t. Give us this day, 
our daily round. . Don’t you ever get sick for freedom ? 
To chuck the whole code and get away . - Tide away . . 
oh, riding—the steady thud and gallop of your horses’ feet under 
you, miles and miles and miles . . .’ And so Doug. went on 
for miles and miles and miles. And years and years and years.” 
The secondary significance of this scene is that Doug. is making 
love to these boarding-house girls simply because they can be 
trusted to say, ““ Hush, Doug.—we mustn’t,” at the right time. 
When he said it to his wife Ursula, she spoiled it all by assenting, 
and wanting to start at once. This is, in fact, the saddest of 
all marriages ; it is a union between an authentic and a spurious 
romantic. 

Ursula is the real subject of the book,and one sees how very 
clever Miss Stern is because she succeeds in dealing with Ursula 
though she is a tragic fact and Miss Stern’s medium is comedy. 





The girl is a soul in love with solitude who would, if she could, 
wander lonely as a cloud. She never is given the chance. She 
is born into a crowded suburban home and leaves it to marry 
the crowding, boisterous Doug. To convey the essence of her 
aspiration, and its inevitable defeat on this unfortunate earth, 
Miss Stern contrives two episodes. In both, Ursula is infatuated 
with the idea of a room of herown. In The Laburnums, Buckler’s 
Cross, as a sixteen-year-old girl, she has somehow come into 
possession of a narrow strip of a bedroom which she delights in 
as the one place where she can be alone. That she has to give 
up to a paying guest who wants it as a sitting-room and has to 
be bribed to keep a family secret. Her disappointment after 
she has made the sacrifice because it does not make life easy 
and noble, because she goes on wanting her room badly, is ex- 
tremely childlike and pathetic. Then, when she is grown up 
and married to Doug., they go down together to live in the 
country because she can no longer bear to see him philandering. 
Presently, when he says that the open-air life has strengthened 
his will so that she need no longer be afraid of his falling in love, 
they ask a pretty young girl to stay with them in the room which 
Ursula has furnished like the room of which she was robbed years 
before by the detestable little Aunt Lavvy. But Doug. is not 
cured. He falls in love with Christine, and Ursula suddenly 
realises that she is jealous of the girl but not because of Doug. 
It is the room she wants, the silent, solitary room. This time 
she makes a fierce effort to get it. So that she can go away and 
be alone, she arranges to elope with an apparently loathsome 
lady-killer who calls himself “ an authority on the unfair sex,” 
so that she can be divorced. But when they are sitting in a 
hotel bedroom and she is explaining to his flushed indignation 
that the elopement is to be purely formal, something she says 
arrests his attention and he ceases to be an exasperated male 
with hot and bulging eyes. He becomes a human being. It 
turns out that he is in himself a married couple like Ursula and 
Doug.; his kindly, sympathetic soul is like Ursula and the 
amorousness which possesses him in spite of himself is Doug. 
He points out to her what villainy, the knowledge of which would 
spoil all her enfranchised life, it would be for her to leave Christine 
to marry Doug. when she has proven his intolerable quality ; 
and this time without even the hope that sacrifice will bring any 
transfiguration of life she goes back to her husband, and gives 
up for ever all hope of that solitary room. 

It is, in seventy-five thousand words, a complete account of 
Ursula and her life, and this brevity and completeness show up 
as the admirable and remarkable things they are when one 
turns to Miss Bottome’s The Kingfisher. Miss Bottome is in 
some respects a more seemly writer than Miss Stern. She would 
never have spoiled the scene between Ursula and the lady-killer 
by making them exchange declarations of love at the end, though 
it is evident that if he was capable of advising the woman he 
loved to go back to her husband on these high moral grounds, he 
was not the sort of man who could ever have become a lady- 
killer. But unfortunately she has not got a self-raising style, 
and an Ancient Mariner determination to get the whole of her 
story told from start to finish makes this book far inferior to 
her earlier ones. One suspects that this may be partly due to 
the fact that she is writing of a life about which she knows very 
little. It is the story of a reformatory boy who, moved by the 
sight of the jewelled wings of a kingfisher to care for beauty, 
struggles up to the world where beauty dwells, in spite of the 
efforts of a criminal sister to drag him down again. ‘The parts 
of the book which deal with sophisticated people are exceedingly 
good. There is a vicar’s wife who is admirable, and a worldly 
mother who watches her daughter for a tendency to honesty and 
bravery as she might watch her for a tendency to consumption. 
But the rest of the book is unconvincing. When Miss Bottome 
describes the dock labourers being addressed by trade union 
officials (“‘ their speeches were glib, bitter and superficial; they 
had got their arguments second-hand from newspapers and ill- 
digested books; they were there to make trouble, and they 
were making trouble, but they had not known trouble”’), one has 
to remember that Miss Bottome’s views on trade unions are not 
glib, bitter, and superficial or that she has got them second-hand 
from newspapers and ill-digested books, but that she was a 
dutiful official of the Welfare Department of the Ministry of 
Munitions. (That was an institution against which it was most 
unfairly alleged that they staffed the factories with supervisors 
who were there to make trouble and who did make trouble, but 
who had not known trouble.) Her view of all Jim’s environment 
in the days of poverty is equally remote, and indeed Jim’s own 
psychological processes seem to be hidden from her. It is 
impossible to say offhand what a young man who had murdered 
his father, had served three years for it, and then worked on a 
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barge, would say when he picked up a book by Bernard Shaw, 
but not for one moment does one believe that he would have 
these thoughts about it. ‘The one by Bernard Shaw had lots 
of words in it which seemed quite like words, but they were 
rattled out at you with the cut-and-thrust of a man who is 
only accustomed to use thoughts like weapons. He did not 
know, as Jim knew it, that thought is a discovery and not a 
blade. He wounded even in the house of his friends.’ Now, 
Miss Bottome was not even thinking of Jim Barton when she 
wrote that, nor even of what a page of a book by Bernard Shaw 
looks like. She was simply giving herself up to a vague impression 
that Mr. Shaw is a Socialist or a Dissenter and an equally vague 
feeling that as she had a pen in her hand she ought to do some- 
thing about it. This is not single-minded writing. 
Resecca WEST. 


WOBBLY IMPERIALISM 


The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa. By Sir F. D. 
LucarD. Blackwood. 42s. 


Sir F. Lugard has written a book which it is extremely difficult 
to criticise fairly. He reminds us of a not uncommon type of 
horse which gallops gallantly between the fences, goes gallantly 
right up to his fences, and then at the last moment either refuses 
or scrambles through to the great danger of himself and everyone 
concerned. There are long stretches in this long book, where 
he is writing straight ahead about the details of African life 
and administration, of the greatest value and interest to those 
who practise and to those who study the art of governing 
undeveloped races. He is there writing as an expert with the 
intimate knowledge gained from a lifetime spent as a soldier 
and administrator in our colonial possessions. As an expert, 
he is always sound and moderate, whether he is telling us how to 
arrange a mosquito net or discoursing on the intricacies of 
African land tenure. But his book professes to be something 
more than a complete manual for the African administrator ; 
Sir F. Lugard continually gallops us up to the fences of imperialist 
principles. He is continually stopping and asking himself 
and his reader to decide the broad principles which should 
govern the relationship between the European and the European 
State on the one side and the African on the other. 

It is his treatment of these larger questions which makes it 
difficult to criticise him without giving an unfair impression to 
anyone who has not himself read the book. The root of the 
trouble seems to be confusion of mind which, when it reaches 
a certain extent, is apt to spread from the writer to the reader. 
Sir F. Lugard starts out as an apologist of imperialism, but a 
combination of great honesty and confusion of mind makes 
his own imperialism the wobbliest of foundations for a system 
of government. ‘This is well shown in his treatment of the pamph- 
let issued by the Labour Party, stating its policy for the empire 
in Africa. He continually refers to this Labour policy and always 
in terms of contempt or condemnation ; indeed, one is tempted 
to guess that one of the chief objects which he had in view in 
writing his book was to combat the anti-imperialism which he 
identifies with the Labour Movement. And yet his own honesty 
and confusion of mind is such that, once he becomes immersed 
in the details of policy and government, his book turns out to 
be the completest justification of the policy suggested by the 
Labour Party. There is only one important principle of govern- 
ment laid down in that policy which, at some moment or other, 
is not accepted by Sir F. Lugard in this book. But even more 
amazing is the fact that nearly all the details of the Labour 
policy are also at one time or another adopted by Sir F. Lugard. 
For instance, he appears to condemn the Labour Party’s critic- 
ism of the land and Labour policy in East Africa. Yet, when 
he deals with the matter in detail himself, he is in complete 
agreement with those criticisms of the East African admin- 
istration which have been made in the columns of this paper, 
as well as by the Labour movement. He is absolutely opposed 
to the law instituting sixty days’ compulsory labour for the 
natives; he is opposed to the employment of chiefs as labour 
recruiters for precisely those reasons for which it is opposed 
by the “ anti-imperialists” ; he is opposed to any attempt to 
force the native to work for white men by taxing him or depriving 
him of his land ; he believes that an adequate supply of native 
labour cannot be assured to the white settler without the use of 
such unjustifiable methods of compulsion by the administration ; 
he believes that the policy of “ interpenetration ” which is being 
pressed on the Government by the settlers to be one “ which 
can hardly be said to be compatible with the principles which 
this country has advocated, through its statesmen, at Brussels 
and at Paris,” and to be “ fraught with danger and disaster ” ; 


and finally, he confesses to be “a whole-hearted advocate of 
the principle of ‘ free native labour on native-owned land!’ ” 
In the end, probably, the only point on which he would really 
disagree with those with whom he believes himself to be in 
complete disagreement is in his advocacy of imported contract 
labour. 

Here we have one side or compartment of Sir F. Lugard’s 
mind. He has seen with his own eyes the evils of imperialism 
in Africa and of the exploitation of subject races; being an 
honest man, when some detailed imperialistic scheme is put 
before him, which from his experience he recognises to be the 
evil thing, he is opposed to it. But there are other compart- 
ments of his mind full of waving flags and white men’s burdens 
and the clichés of imperialism, which are kept completely 
separated from that experience as an administrator which he 
uses when, for instance, he is asked to decide whether it is a 
good thing to force the native to leave his own land and work 
for a few pence a day on a settler’s farm. He is, in principle, 
an imperialist and an apologist for imperialism, but the con- 
tradictory and incompatible compartments of his mind make 
him an extraordinarily unreliable partisan. We have shown 
hew on a practical problem of great importance he is definitely 
opposed to the “ imperialists,” and yet over and over again 
in other directions the cliché compartment obscures his vision. 
It makes him sometimes blind to the possibility of any relation 
between the white ruler and the ruled native other than one of 
a stern paternalism ; it makes him almost blind to the very real 
dangers of rule through native chiefs; it makes him conceive 
discipline to be one of the main objects of education. 

Finally we may give one small, but significant, example of 
the strange outlook which this imperialistic compartment imposes 
upon a mind like that of Sir F. Lugard. He suggests the estab- 
lishment of an African Council whose duty it would be to advise 
the Secretary of State upon matters referred to it. The Council, 
he thinks, should consist of eight members, the permanent 
Under-Secretary, the Assistant Under-Secretary, two retired 
Governors, one active Governor, and three members appointed 
to represent the London, Manchester and Liverpool Chambers 
of Commerce. The assumption, therefore, is that on important 
questions of African rule the only views which should be repre- 
sented are those of the administration and of the trader. 

S & WwW. 


MARLBOROUGH 


Marlborough and the Rise of the British Army. By C. T. 
ATKINSON. Pitmans. 21s. 

Blenheim, the greatest English victory since Agincourt was 
won nearly three hundred years before, was fought by a man 
whose career as a commander of armies was only just beginning, 
but who was already on the threshold of old age. Marlborough 
was born in 1650, so that in 1704 he was fifty-four—ten years 
older than Cromwell at Marston Moor. The military careers of 
Napoleon and of Wellington and of a host of other great soldiers, 
from the twenty-two-year-old victor of Ravenna downwards, 
were over, or almost over, before those of Cromwell and of 
Marlborough could be said to have begun, for Wellington and 
Napoleon were both forty-six in 1815. And yet, as Mr. Atkinson 
brings out well in this most interesting life of the first of the two 
great dukes, Marlborough’s military experience, unlike Cromwell’s, 
was something a good deal more than merely literary. When he 
first came forward as a leader of the highest rank, he had already 
done far more than, like a certain Huntingdonshire squire, to 
read the Swedish Intelligencer, and follow with the interest of an 
eager amateur the career of Gustavus Adolphus. Marlborough’s 
military life began almost as early as Napoleon’s. In September, 
1785, Bonaparte, at the age of sixteen, became a junior lieutenant 
of artillery in a battery quartered at Valence on the Rhone. 
In September, 1667, John Churchill ceased to be a page in the 
household of the Duke of York and was gazetted at seventeen as 
an ensign in the famous regiment that afterwards became the 
Grenadier Guards. 

Three episodes stand out in the first obscure stage of the great 
career thus begun, and not the least interesting part of Mr. 
Atkinson’s book is the new light he throws on this early period. 
The first of the three is the two years of service at Tangier, 
begun at eighteen by the man who was to plan and make possible, 
thirty-two years later, the capture of Gibraltar. Nothing 
known of this experience except that it occurred. Yet it may 
well have been here that Churchill first grasped the great new 
fact to which Cromwell had already pointed the way, and of 
which Drake had earlier had more than an inkling : the need, if 
British strategy was to develop its full power, of a fortified naval 
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station in the Mediterranean. Tangier was the first such station 
to fly the English flag, and within five years of its establishment 
Churchill was an ensign in its garrison, learning in “ endless 
bickerings ” with the Moors, what real war could be like. The 
Moors, Mr. Atkinson reminds us, were not only “ crafty, re- 
sourceful, enterprising, and tenacious’ enemies, but were also, 
unlike the native armies against which Wellington and so many 
other British generals have gained experience, almost on an 
equality with the English in respect of arms and equipment. In 
those days a savage foe was even more of an education in the art 
of war than he has since become. 

But useful as this first adventure must have been, the second 
was even more so. Mr. Atkinson has made the discovery that 
the first general action in which Churchill was engaged was a 
naval battle. It was not at Maastricht (as Coxe says), nor 
anywhere else on the Continent, that in 1672 Captain Churchill 
earned his promotion, but under the personal command of his 
old patron, the Duke of York, in the stiff fight of May 25th in the 
Solebay with that great master of sea warfare, De Ruyter himself. 
“ Operations at sea,” Marlborough was to tell the Emperor's 
minister in 1708, “are not so easily arranged as on land. There 
are many more precautions to be taken, and you and I are not 
capable of forming a judgment about them.” Perhaps, if 
Napoleon had ever fought at sea, he might have learnt an equally 
wise recognition of les difficultés de la marine. 

The third episode is, of course, that of Turenne’s half-dozen of 
claret by way of a bet that a certain handsome Englishman 
would recover, with half the force that lost it, a post just taken 
by the Dutch. Wherever the bet was made, and Mr. Atkinson 
gives good reason to think that it must have been in Westphalia 
in 1678, there is no doubt that next year an ambitious young 
captain of twenty-four was commanding a battalion of infantry 
under the greatest soldier of the day in the most famous of all 
his campaigns. Napoleon very nearly became a British subject 
while he was still in Corsica, but it was perhaps fortunate that 
he never had Churchill’s opportunity of acquiring at first hand a 
knowledge of the methods, ideas and organisation of his future 
enemies. At Entzheim on September 24th, 1674 (a battle of 
which Mr. Atkinson gives an excellent account and a useful plan), 
Churchill got his chance : he led in a dashing attack on the key 
to the situation, the little wood which protected the enemy’s 
left ; lost half his officers, but won the great man’s warm praise. 
His capacity and gallantry in this campaign won him too his 
Lieut.-Colonelcy in the Duke of York’s Regiment in January, 1675. 

It was, then, at Tangier, at Solebay and on the Rhine that 
were laid the foundations of an achievement which seems to 
grow steadily the more carefully it is studied. The portrait of 
Marlborough, which emerges from Mr. Atkinson’s impartial, 
patient and most trustworthy survey, is the portrait of a man 
born for war. Read the story of the march to Blenheim: how 
the new shoes were waiting for the troops when they reached 
Heidelberg ; how “ at the end of the day” (to quote an eye- 
witness) “‘ the soldiers had nothing to do but to pitch their tents, 
boil their kettles and lie down to rest,”” so that “ there was never 
more order and regularity and less fatigue” in any march ; 
observe that the army could cover two bundred and fifty miles in 
six weeks, and do fourteen miles a day with an exceptionally 
heavy train of artillery to be dragged over execrable roads, and 
then could arrive on the Danube, fresher and readier for battle, 
men and horses both, than when they started. Think, too, of 
Marlborough’s uncanny coolness in battle, as when the equerry, 
who was holding his stirrup, had his head taken off by a cannon- 
ball; the keen eye and swift judgment which could build up 
reserves in the midst of an engagement, and won Ramillies by a 
clever feint worked out on the spur of the moment. What great 
general, what careful organiser of victory was ever a more brilliant 
tactician? Remember, too, the tact and patience, the humour 
and kindliness, which made him so fine a diplomatist and so 
loyal a colleague: how long he could wait and how swiftly he 
could act ; how he could win battles with armies which he only 
commanded on alternate days; how he could abandon, un- 
ruffled and without a sign of regret, schemes of splendid daring 
like the project of marching on Paris in 1705, or that of 1706 for 
transferring the main theatre of war to Provence, and pick up 
with unwearied fingers the most tangled of second-best projects, 
only to carry it through to triumphant success. Above all, 
study the complete strategy of these great campaigns, and see 
how Marlborough anticipates Chatham in his grasp of the true 
nature of “ amphibious warfare,” and in his power of making 
a coalition effective by forming great plans for the concentration 
of force over a wide area on to a single end. The encirclement 
of France by well-timed attacks by sea and land from every 
point of the compass, making use of every possible advantage of 
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—these Starving Russian Peasants—you would go to their 
help at once. You would be unable to bear the sight of 
all this undeserved distress. You are not heartless—but 
perhaps ~~ lack imagination? You are not uncompas- 
sionate—but perhaps you are unaware of the facts ? 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE FACTS 


Sir Benjamin Rob- The famine was 
ertson, the famine caused primarily by 
expert, states that the drought. In a 
this famine is in- normal year the 
finitely worse than rainfall in the Sam- 
any Indian famine. ara district was four vation. Plans have 
Buzuluk, where the inches; last year been made for the 
Friends’ unit is 4 was } inch.  Be- feeding of some 9 
working, is the Some ~ Jo, million; but even 
worst district of ‘OT® the war I5/% if these plans are 
all. We are feeding of Britain’s wheat carried out, there 
nearly 200,000 peo- supply came from will still be ro mil- 
ple in this district, Samara. lion left to die. 


10 Million Russians—Innocent, Hardworking, 
Simple Peasant Folk—Will Die of Starvation 
if Help is Not Sent to Them at Once 


Every day adds to the dreadful toll of death. No words 
could exaggerate the miserable conditions under which 
these unhappy people live and die. Death does not come 
quickly ; the famished body craves for food of any kind, 
and tree-bark, grass, bones and dung are ground into un- 
wholesome cakes and used to stay the pangs of hunger. 
Death, when it comes, is agonising, as the expression on the 
faces of the dead heaped up in the cemeteries testifies all 
too clearly. 


You cannot allow this awful suffering to go unrelieved. 


These suffering peasants are your neighbours 


Many have helped in this work of compassion. Many 
have withheld their help. Those who have helped do not 
need thanks: their action was its own reward. We appeal 
now to those who have stood aside. They cannot resist 
the appeal after they have realised the desperate seriousness 
of the situation. 


One Shilling a week will save a life ! 


Let us be your almoners. Our organisation is efficient 
and economical. All the goods we send out go straight to 
the sufferers: the loss in transit is less than one-eighth of 
1%—hardly worth mentioning. We shall be happy to send 
leaflets about the famine upon receipt of a postcard. 


Over thirty million 
—?-~ are affected 

y the famine. 
Nineteen million 
are said to be on 
the verge of star- 


This appeal is issued by the Friends’ Relief Committee, 
which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund 
and the Russian Famine Relief Fund in the All-British 
Ap for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, 
if desired, be earmarked for any of these three Funds, should 
be sent to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room 5, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


Gifts in kind and clothes (new or partly worn) may be sent 
to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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geography and local conditions, was sustained during all the 
years of the great campaigns with a boldness and a consistency 
that makes strategy perhaps the chief of all Marlborough’s 
claims to greatness. 

This is the man of whom three men of letters, Swift, Macaulay 
and Thackeray, have combined to make a bogey. Because he 
was fond of money and of his wife, because he steered the 
ordinary course through the intrigues of a treacherous time, 
because to work up the case against him would point a party 
moral or adorn an historical tale, he still carries the stain of a 
sinister reputation, and has yet to take his true place in the 
popular mind. We hope that Mr. Atkinson’s book will do much 
to help him to that place. 


BEAUTY AND TRUTH IN ANCIENT 
GREECE 


The Legacy of Greece. Essays by Gitpert Murray, W. R. 
Ince, J. Burnet, and others. Edited by R. W. Livine- 
STONE. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


This is the first all-round view within a single volume of the 
achievements of ancient Greece. The survey is well written 
throughout and all the better for being candid. 

“Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ”’ 


exclaims Byron in The Giaour. “ It never was,” might be the 
eomment of those who are pestered with one-sided and senti- 
mental views of the glories of Greece, and have realised the 
morals and the cruelties of Athens at her greatest. We have 
much still to learn from ancient Greece, but not in all departments 
of human thought and behaviour. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
in his opening essay, does well to recognise that Greece was very 
near savagery. We find the public of free Athens ready in 
moments of great panic to apply torture to free men in order to 
extract evidence. In Homer we find the immortal gods indulging 
in inexhaustible laughter over physical deformity—such a poor 
sense of humour as we should expect only in an untaught child. 
Under Pericles—when people speak of Greece, they generally 
mean the Athens of Pericles—public and private life were far 
from ideal. The Athenian received doles which encouraged him 
to attend to public business, a point which Mr. Zimmern does 
not mention in his vigorous survey of “Political Thought”; he 
had not the English ideal of hard work as a pleasure, but he had 
an appreciation of art in many forms which the average English- 
man—to-day, at any rate—does not possess. He was free 
from the morbid refinements and elaborate trappings of our 
complex civilisation. He never thought of skeletons, but of the 
fair human body. He had no newspapers to be sounding-boards 
of crime and disaster over the whole world. Emerson wrote of 
this country some eighty years since: ‘“* The great silent crowd 
of thoroughbred Grecians always known to be around him, the 
English writer cannot ignore. They prune his orations and 
point his pen. Hence the style and tone of English journalism.” 
If that was ever true, it is not true now. Emerson’s countrymen 
are teaching us very different ideals of journalism. Much of the 
popular taste as exhibited in the popular Press is deplorable, 
vulgar, disgusting. The Greeks had an aristocracy of art: we 
have a photocracy of the rich and the criminal. We need an 
infusion of the Greek taste. Simplicity, self-restraint, natural- 
ness, a8 consummate sense of rhythm and proportion, all tending 
to an extraordinary accomplishment in beauty—these are the 
gifts of Greece to us. Professor Percy Gardner in some admirable 
illustrations puts Greek work by the side of modern, and shows 
the difference. The Greek has a charm which no Rodin can 
reach. In literature Mr. R. W. Livingstone points some equally 
striking contrasts. We are always reacting towards senti- 
mentality or pessimism, extravagances which the Greeks generally 
avoided. They certainly had a marvellous standard of tech- 
nique, but we should not say that in what has been left to us 
they were free from reactions. Mr. Livingstone admits this as 
to Euripides, who took the perfect iambic of Sophocles and broke 
it to pieces. Was Thucydides reacting against the naiveté of 
Herodotus or the ease of the Greek Orators? In any case, 
he wrote a crabbed style, destined perhaps to give Greek gram- 
marians a living, but not, we are glad to think, imitated by any 
of his successors in history. Writing in brilliant company, 
Mr. Livingstone is as delightful as any of his colleagues. Mr. 
Zimmern is full of points for to-day, and careful to emphasise 
the differences between the small world of ancient Athens and 
our own. 

A learned historian declares that in the Hellenistic age “‘ private 
life and manners were both purer and more refined than they had 
been in the great days of Greece.” What exactly the Greeks 





believed, how far they were deterred by conscience or fear of 
the gods from doing evil it is difficult to discover. The en 
ments of creeds and dogmas have made many doubt the 

of religion. In Greece at its best they can find the religion of 
beauty, which makes men happy, if it does not make them good. 
Dean Inge in his paper on “ Religion” tells us nothing of the 
Homeric gods, or of the doctrine of Nemesis so prominent in 
the great religious drama of Greece. He is, however, 
interesting in his views concerning the beginnings of Christianity 
and the religious and sacramental material which was adopted 
or imitated from outside. He is bold, and would have been 
considered very shocking thirty years since ; but we are beginning 
to be allowed that freedom of speculation which belonged to 
ancient Athens. The Dean would not be wild with Samuel 
Butler for ranking Marcus Aurelius among the seven humbugs 
of Christendom. He emphasises the Greek elements in Chris- 
tianity, because 

the accident of our educational curriculum leaves in the minds of 

most students a broad chasm between the Stoics and the Christians, 

ignores the later Greek philosophy of religion r, and traces 

Christian dogma back to Palestine, with which it has very little 

connexion. 

Is not this going rather far? Were the Prophets and the Old 
Testament forgotten in the New? The worship of Isis—ulti- 
mately, we suppose, not Greek but Egyptian—is most striking 
in Apuleius, and mystery-religions have left their mark on the 
New Testament. But St. Paul in 1 Corinthians declared that 
the preaching of Christ crucified was “ unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness.” When Christianity began to be formidable, “* the defence 
of popular superstition was no longer a matter of public policy 
but of heartfelt need.” That is probably true, but we have to 
remember that the first Christians faced Rome, not Greece ; 
and it seems worth while to remark that the Romans felt the 
power of the Jews, and that the founder of the Christian religion 
was expressly described in His final martyrdom as “ the King of 
the Jews.” Questions of eschatology and early Christianity are 
so widely disputed as to seem almost hopeless, and we are not 
inclined to accept all that the Dean proposes. But his brilliant 
and learned article should be read by all who take an irterest in 
the subject. It is full of good points, as that “* Christianity has 
been judged at its best, paganism at its worst,” and that in 
Hellenistic times “‘ religion and philosophy were fused.” The 
“* profound secularity or materialism” of the modern townsman 
ignores both. 

Two important sides of modern art—our novels and our 
drama—owe little or nothing to Greece; but in the region of 
science, mathematics and medicine the Greek advance was 
remarkable. It is so seldom realised or considered that it is 
pleasant to see justice done to it here. Readers can discover 
how much Aristotle knew not only about ethics and politics, 
but also about natural science. If he had only written like 
Plato, the world would have long since been much wiser than it is. 


HARBOURS OF MEMORY 


Harbours of Memory. By Witu1am McFrx. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The author of Captain Macedoine’s Daughter is a vivacious 
writer, with a power of presenting a stirring scene, and an insight 
into the ways of seafaring men. But, somehow, he has not 
quite found himself. An avowed disciple of Mr. Conrad, he 
produces passages and characters that are reminiscent sometimes 
of Nostromo, but more often of The Nigger of the Narcissus or 
The Typhoon. In his present collection of stories and sketches, 
Race introduces a President’s brother, who is unmistakably of 
the tribe that conducts Mr. Conrad’s South American revolutions, 
and more than one of Mr. McFee’s captains and engineers talks 
and thinks in Conradian terms. It is not the case by any means 
that if there had been no Conrad there would have been no 
McFee. On the contrary, when he gets away from the sea, he 
develops a humour all his own, as in a rollicking dedication 
addressed to “ Chris’’ which girds amongst other things at subur- 
ban journalism and contains war poets, and a malicious onslaught 
on “ highbrow ” art in Chelsea. Once on the waters, however, 
he is apt to hand over diluted Conrad to his readers, much as he 
has tried Heart of Darkness and other works of the master on his 
shipmates. ‘ That book makes you feel, somehow,” said “ The 
Chief” of Heart of Darkness. Mr. McFee, in a smaller measure, 
can stir the emotions of the unsophisticated. 

After all, stories in the Conrad manner are to be preferred to 
stories in the manner Meredithian. In McFee’s company, we 
cruise about the Levant or up and down the South American 
coast, sometimes in fair, at others in dirty weather, but always 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We 
will collect your suits regularly, clean, press 
and g y overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at approximately half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract ” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre i 


Head Office: Hackney. Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. aa 
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closely-woven, intensely- 
strong and compact- 
folding material. t is 
“clean” wearing and 
absolutely waterproof—so 
waterproof that even 
wind-driven rain cannot 
penetrate a “ Mattamac.” 


6 SHADES. 40 SIZES. 
The unbelted “ Mattamac” 
is made for Ladies and 
Gentiemen at 42/-, and for 
Chi.dren at size prices. 
Conduit Street, its birthplace 
and the Overcoat centre of 
the World, is represented in 
the graceful, tailored “‘ hang,” 
wide skirt, easy Raglan 
shoulders, and roomy under- 
arms. 

Each “ Matiamac”™ has wind- 
strapped adjustable cuffs, 
perpendicular pockets, lined 
k id, s, is s omntd, 
finished in all details, and is 
uaranteed to be made entirely 

rom the genuine all-weather- <- 
proof “ Matta” Fabric. 

You can pay twice the price , Drawn from 
and get a Coat which does actual Photographs of 
not look so well. You cannot the Pocket - folding 
get a more surely-protective (19 0s.) “‘Mattamac” Stormproof. (Belted Models 47/€) 
Weather-coat at any price. n Fawn, Olive, Tan, Grey, Black and Blue Shades” 


’ 

SENT ON SEVEN DAYS’ FREE APPROVAL. 
You can satisfy yourself about a ‘ Mattamac” in actual wear. Each Coat is sent 
out on the understanding that it can be returned within seven days of receipt in 
exchange for the full purchase price, should you so wish. You take no risk whatever 
in buying a “ Mattamac”; if you do not like it you need not keep it. You can 
safely send your order now, without waiting for the Booklet to reach you 
(Post free U.K.; extra abroad.) 


“ 

MATTAMAC” ART BOOKLET POST FREE. 
Send a postcard for the “ Mattamac” Booklet “ 13@B” and Colour Patterns of 
“ Matta” Fabric. This Booklet illustrates Town, Sporting and Military Unbelted 
Models (42/-); Belted Models for Ladies and Gentlemen (47/6); the wide- 
skirted Equestrian ‘‘ Mattamac” (unbelted, 22 oz., 59/6; belted, 24$ oz., 65/-) 
and Children’s Models for all ages at size prices. 

Write for the “‘ Mattamac” Booklet “130 B" and patterns of ‘ Matta” Fabric 
in Fawn, Olive, Tan, Grey, Black and Blue, Ordering Forms, &c., to the Sole Makers 
of “ Mattamac’ Stormproofs; or inspect 
the actual Models at our London Showrooms. 


GRANTHAM HOUSE, 
4 CONDUIT STREET, 
y LONDON, W.1 


MIDLAND SHOWROOMS shortly opening at Exchange Buildings, 
134 NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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with a sense of advance. Or we loiter in New Orleans, his City 
of Enchantment and the languorous atmosphere of the lotos-eating 
place steals over us. Knights and Turcopoliers, his most ambi- 
tious story, is, on the whole, his strongest. Captain Gosnell and 
his associates may talk a little too much “ to character,” but 
the description of the huge Fontanka striking a mine, as viewed 
from the deck of the little Ouzel, is a fine piece of nervous writing. 
An experiment in the same vein, a stolid fellow’s account of how 
he was twice torpedoed on one trip, has avowedly been touched 
up by Mr. McFee, and so we seem to lose hold of reality. Mr. 
McFee takes his literary predilections aboard with him, and in 
Mediterranean seas he airs his views on how books should be 
written and his opinion on Mr. Arnold Bennett. His keenness 
makes up for the trick of forcing the joke for the joke’s sake, and 
it would not be a surprise if one of these days he put his name to 
the title-page of a novel of merit. 


WILTSHIRE ESSAYS 


Wiltshire Essays. By Maurice Hewietr. Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 6d. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett lives in a house with one window, and 
people who do that ought not to write essays. In The Song 
of the Plow his curious, pessimistic animalism found full expression. 
Later on in The Village Wife’s Lament it was lifted and made 
into poetry by brooding personal sympathy. In his new 
volume, Wiltshire Essays (republished from many periodicals), 
it is still in full blast, but, almost inevitably from the nature of 
the Essay it has descended to the level of an idiosyncrasy. 
These essays, which in theory are miscellaneous obser- 
vations, are in fact a series of sermons, preaching Procreation 
and the Society of Friends. 

Theme number one, heard tentatively in Essay 3, is developed 
rapidly in 4, which bears the ominous title of ‘‘ The Great Affair.”’ 
The author plunges in medias res (as he would most certainly not 
lose the opportunity of putting it) with a drawing of morals 
from our feathered friends, which he amplifies later in “ Select 
Conversations with a Blackbird.” 

Is our life but a sleep and a forgetting ? The birds won't say 
so. A birth and a begetting according to them. 


And he goes on to say: 

I suppose that Love’s great usurpation took place here when 
the British developed the inordinate sentimentalism which still 
afflicts us. Broadly speaking, it was kept in its proper place in 
domestic life until the nineteenth century was thirty years old. 
You can almost date it by great Victoria. From the Pastons to 
Pepys, from Pepys to Walpole, from him to Jane Austen you may 
read how the British people made marriage in all walks of life. 
Liking, in the male, may have prompted the transaction, but it was 
strictly regulated by convenience and the real end of life. It was 
a matter of bargain, sometimes of bargain and sale. The instinct 
followed was the true one, desire of increase, not of possession of a 
person. 


Mr. Hewlett is indeed a Laudator temporis acti! 

And now that King Charles’s Head has got in, we never lose 
sight of it. In Mr. Hewlett’s world there is no marrying or 
giving in marriage—mating ; no men and women—males and 
females; no children—offspring. But at their best these 
uncomfortable essays do occasionally flash a large, if not very 
inspiring, glimpse of the slow, unchanging vegetation of the 
English peasantry, although of personal sympathy there is 
scarcely a trace; the want of it is felt in “‘ The Children Who Ran 
Away ” (a retelling of the story of Shelley and Mary Godwin); 
the beginnings of it are audible in “‘ Manége,” a charming descrip- 
tion of a female, who comes very near to being a woman. But 
this, too, is spoilt : 

Like all beautiful women, she was sparing of speech. . . . 
It isn’t true. And this kind of assertive, implied generalisation, 
with its spurious air of profundity, is more the sort of stuff we 
are accustomed to expect from a ‘‘man of the world.” 

The reader comes to ask himself, Is there room for anything 
at all which could be recognised as love in Mr. Hewlett’s cosmos? 
Certainly : 

With temperance for a hand upon the passions the way is open 
to love; and this people (the Quakers) can love with open heart, 

each other, their neighbours, their enemies. . . . 


Indeed it is (Essay No. 23) “The One Thing Needful.” But 
that kind of love it is dangerous for anyone but a prophet to talk 
about : 


What then ? Has the world gone mad? . . .There is only one 
thing that will help it. Man must learn to love instead of hate. 


Yes. That is all. The few purely literary essays in this 
volume are interesting and—it is scarcely necessary to add— 
learned and ingeniously written. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Coal Mining Industry of the United Kingdom. By Fivray A, 
Grsson. Cardiff: Western Mail. £38 3s. 

This is a most useful book of statistical tables relating to the coal 
industry, compiled by the secretary of the South Wales Coalowners’ 
Association. Mr. Gibson has done his best to bring together, from 
the host of Blue Books and other published and unpublished docu- 
ments in which they have hitherto been scattered, the most essential 
statistics dealing with coal output, wages, prices, exports, accidents, 
and a host of other matters. On the whole, he has done his task 
well, and the result is a book of reference which ought to be in any 
library that professes to meet the needs of the economic student. 
The information is much fuller for South Wales than for other coal- 
fields, and some of the wage statistics are not readily intelligible, 
except to those who already understand mining conditions. Some 
explanatory letterpress might have been added with advantage. 
So might a section dealing with colliery profits—a matter on which 
Mr. Gibson is remarkably reticent, in view of the large amount of 
information on this subject which he must possess. His wage statistics 
show the staggering reductions in earnings which have taken place 
under the agreement of last July. In February of this year, no fewer 
than seven coalfields, including South Wales and Durham, were down 
to the minimum rates under the new agreement, that is, to a nominal 
wage only about 30 per cent. on the average above the pre-war level. 
No profits are given for 1921; but in 1920 the average profits were 
8s. 7d. a ton, as against 1s. 7d. in 1914 and 1s. 1d. in 1911. The 
student will be able to quarry from Mr. Gibson’s figures any amount 
of useful information. The price of this book, three guineas for about 
250 pages, ought to make us thankful that, pace Sir Eric Geddes, 
the Government has not yet decided to fix the price of Blue Books 
on the commercial principles which have presumably been followed 
in this case. 

The Pacific Triangle. By SypNey Greensiz. Mills and Boon. 18s. 


Mr. Greenbie does himself an injustice. When on page 16 of a book 
the author refers to the steamer in which he is travelling as a ‘‘ wingless 
dinosaur of the deep,”’ even the most hardened of reviewers turns, and, 
seeing that there are nearly another four hundred pages between the 
thumb and first finger of his right hand, feels an overpowering im- 
pulse to shut the volume with a final and irrevocable bang. We resisted 
the impulse, and in this case virtue had its reward. We wandered with 
Mr. Greenbie from San Francisco across the Pacific by way of Hawaii, 
Fiji and Samoa, to New Zealand ; we zigzagged across and across New 
Zealand, and then on to Australia, Manila, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, 
Japan, and so back again to the great United States of North America. 
His book is,in more senses than one, a book of wandering ; he wandered 
round the Pacific, and he wanders in his book; after telling you 
apparently all his experiences in Hawaii, and having taken you 
thousands of miles away through at least two continents, he suddenly 
harks you back, before you are quite aware of it, to Hawaii again. 
Well, perhaps that is the right way to tell a tale of your wanderings. 
At any rate, Mr. Greenbie succeeds in giving one a very vivid idea 
of that immense ocean where so many different races and civilisations 
meet and mix. He is a shrewd and sympathetic observer, and when he 
forgets that there is such a thing as American journalism, he has a con- 
siderable power of drawing a picture in words. But his book is not 
merely or primarily a “ descriptive ” book of travels. Everyone knows 
that the Pacific is the home of romance and the South Seas of mysterious 
glamour, but that ocean is not all sunshine, and coral creeks, and 
beautiful women ; it has its social and political “‘ problems.” It is the 
meeting and mixing of all those races and civilisations which have 
created the greatest and most acute of these problems. America has 
stumbled over them in Hawaii; we have found them in Hong Kong 
no less than in Fiji; they have written themselves into the immigration 
laws of Australia ; Japan has met them in Korea and again in Shantung. 
Mr. Greenbie, who is a student of society as well as of the beauties of 
nature, is continually occupied with these social and political problems, 
and what he has to say about them is always worth reading. 


“A Faith that Enquires.”’ The Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Glasgow in 1920 and 1921. By Sir Henry JONEs. 
Macmillan 18s. 

The Gifford Lectures published in this book were given by Sir 
Henry Jones, who died the other day, in 1920 and 1921. They deal 
with the value and need of Free Inquiry in Religion. Lord Gifford, 
in founding the lectureship, expressly stated the purpose he wished 
his lecturers to follow. ‘ I wish,” he said, “ the lecturers to treat their 
subject as a strictly natural science, without reference to, or reliance 
upon, any supposed special exceptional or so-called miraculous revela- 
tion. I wish it considered just as astronomy or chemistry is.” Then he 
enjoined that the lectures “ shall be public and popular. . . . as I think 
that the subject should be studied and known by all. . . . I 
think such knowledge, if real, lies at the root of all well-being.” Sir 
Henry Jones followed these injunctions very sympathetically. To start 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


TO LET AND WANTED. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 





Three Research Studentships for postgraduate work, available for 
two years, will be awarded in July, 1922, one for £175, one for {105, 
and one for {75 (with remission of School fees in addition in each case). 
Candidates should apply to the Director, London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, W.C. 2, for a form of application, which should be 
completed and returned not later than May 31st. 


WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 
EASTER VACATION SCHOOL. 





LEAGUE. 


Newlands, Keswick, April 13th to 27th. 


Mille. Reverchon of Paris, Prof. Fleure, Mr. Lowes Dickinson, and other 
prominent lecturers on ‘“ INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING.” 


Fees £3 per week incl. Apply 55 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduated Course. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work. 
—Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1, ‘Phone: Langham 2530, 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
WwW. KE W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
ae oes Soe, fom Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Lawrences. 





—_——_ 


) cg A LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 

Universiry Courses tv Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


ORMANDY.—To Let, till latter part of July, Furnished House 
and garden, on lovely bay near Cherbourg. Accommodation for a dozen or 
more. Caretaker available as cook, &. Rent {40, or by arrangement 

=o 7 ihe tite Box 733, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
» WL. 2. 


EADING.—Summer Holidays. Exchange of houses. Modern 
detached house. Large garden. Five minutes from river. A small famil 
: would a above during August for accommodation, South Coast, Nort 
Wales or Lake District.—Write Box 725, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ey SCHOOLS AND CONFERENCES.—Excellent premises 
and grounds to let during August. Country surroundings, 15 miles from 

London. Every convenience.—Box 729, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EER HEAD, S. DEVON.—Old Coastguard’s Cottage to Let, 
Furnished, from April 27th to September 29th. Living-room, scullery, 2 bed- 
rooms, E.C. Terms, 1 guinea to 2} guineas per week, according to season 

and length of let.—Apply 7 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 














S| O LET, May and June, comfortably furnished Cottage near 

Chipping Campden; 5 rooms, charming garden; suit couple. 308. a week. 

Daily help.—Box 727, New SraTesmMaN, 19 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


DELPHI.—To be Let, suite of 2-3 Rooms in select building (non- 
residential); mewly decorated; ready immediate occupation; telephone 
if desired. Suit author, free lance or publisher. Best literary position in 

lanien es 731, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
| Se Be 

T? LET, 4-roomed Cotswold Cottage, comfortably furnished, May, 

June and July, 20s. a week. Stroud or Cirencester 7 miles. Reference 


required.—Apply Box 732, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 2. 


*s WO UNFURNISHED ROOMS; service available; electric 
light ; bath; 27s. 6d. To be seen 10-12.30, or appointment.—15, Heathcote 
Street, W.C. 1 (mear Mecklenburg Square). 














Roe with breakfast for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 


Kemp, 10 Endsicigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





SCHOOLS. 


TYPEWRITING. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


Crees HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free a as individuals and 
r i a tonto 


as members of ty. P udy. attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora G. CLaRK. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 = 
Education without residence adh pape ny Miss Aticz J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria y College. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods ted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere ard's Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply PRincipaL, 


‘Le GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tabies. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 




















MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
ib School. The aim of the School 





Mistress of the Huddersfield H is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
ity; to age self-ex ion by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 


Practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
Prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al) such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VW EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROaD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DaLcrozB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOF AGRE. A PEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THR PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa) and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








“T£STIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and poometiy typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxger, 16 Buckingham toa, Bristol. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and poomety executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFasg.ans, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu - 
tately copied. Plays, Testi jal Moderate terms. N years’ literary 
typing experience.—Muiss Hicprrca, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 








he PEWRITING (MSS., Testimonials, etc.) promptly and accuratel 
executed at home.—Miss L,. Matrrincity, Wire Mill Cottage, near Lingfield, 
Surrey. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Careful, accurate work. Authors’ 
MSS., plavs, etc., at usual rates.—RoBERT SAUNDERS, 92 Wharncliffle Road, 
Loughborough. 








LL KINDS OF TYPING undertaken. Careful work at reason- 
able charges. Terms and references on application.—E. Haxgrinoton, 
6 Percy Road, Gosport, Hants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ECRETARY (lady) seeks whole or part-time post. Experience 
as private secretary, including shorthand-typing, précis-writing, tabulation, 
registration.—Box 730, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 











ONDON GRADUATE (Woman, 22), well-read, modern languages, 
wants Secretarial or other congenial work.—-Write Box 6210, c/o Brown's, 
39 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 


eS. Original designus.—Write for particulars to 
Ossoanes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 

or send garments for free es te.—Lonpon Tornino Co. (Dept. “E”) 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22] Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


- HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”—Congenial 
and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not matrimonial). 
Estd. over 20 years.—For interesting particulars send stamped, addressed 

envelope to the Secretary, 16 N.S., Cambridge Street, London, 5.W.1. 











OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiful 
surroundings. Two Senior and one Junior Boarding Houses. Inclusive 


INVALIDS! In the Domesticated Sunlight Treatment is Your 
O Health.--1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 





fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS effecting considerable 
Teductions in fees awarded by examinations in MAY.—Particulars and prospectus 
from the Head Master, Rev. DUDLEY SYMON, M.A. 





C% EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 


THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON, WALDEN (recognised by the Board 
of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 
particulars from the Heap MasTER. 


per annum.—Full 





Beas is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Biackbeeties, 1s. od., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howartss, 171 Crookemore Road, Shetheld. 

) yd td 3 you will get the SALMON-ODY BALL and 

SOCKET TRUSS. But why wait?—Particulars from Satmon-Opy, LtD., 
7 New Oxford Street, London. 
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with, he, like Lord Gifford, attached a very high value to religion, and 
to the knowledge or science of it as contributory to religion itself. 
“* Whatever else religion has meant to man—and it is difficult to say 
what it has not meant—it may be said that where the religious issue 
has never been raised, man’s life drifts. Uncertainty in religion means 
hesitancy in action, and paralyses the will the more tragically the more 
far reaching the issues.”” Moreover, he was a rationalist ; he believed with 
all his heart that there was only one way of knowing, and that those 
who shrink from allowing reason to probe their belief, and maintain 
that religion is insulted, or more, desecrated, by such inquiry were the 
enemies of religious life. ‘‘ Let man seek God by the way of pure 
reason,” he says in his preface, ‘and he will find Him. As for the 
churches, I could wish them no better fate than that henceforth 
they shall regard the objects of their creeds, not as authoritative 
dogmas, but as objects of unsparing intellectual inquiry. Inquiry not 
only establishes the truth of the main elements of the doctrines which 
the churches inculcate, it transmutes and enriches their meaning. 
And I believe that our spiritual knowledge and practice, both individual 
and social, is so crude and rudimentary that we cannot even imagine 
the splendour of the results which an inquiring religious faith can bring 
to man.” The Lectures are, of course, too involved with philosophical 
language for them to be popular with the average reader. The first 
lectures deal with the obstacles in the way of inquiry into the validity 
of religious creeds by the frank and severe and free methods of science. 
Secondly, the antagonism between the religious and the secular life 
is ably grasped and expressed. The last part is engaged with the 
conception of the God of Religion and his relation to the finite world, 
and especially to man, and he is identified with the Absolute of 


Philosophy. 


THE CITY 


SLIGHTLY more cautious tone is observable in the City 
in connection with new issues, and the stags have been 
rather hit in connection with the Nord Railway Bonds, 

for it appears that applicants for up to £2,000 of stock received 
full allotments. On the Stock Exchange they talk of one gentle- 
man who had sent in ten separate applications for £1,000, expect- 
ing to receive in the aggregate £1,000 of stock. In view of these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the market in the bonds 
should have opened with a small discount. Gilt-edged stocks 
have been conspicuously firm, and the rise has extended to the 
4 per cent. Victory Bonds, which are now the only stock that it 
pays to buy for death duty purposes, the price being round 
about 88 and the bonds being accepted in payment of death 
duties at their face value of £100; they were issued June, 1919, 
at £85 per £100. It is the low interest-bearing, long-dated 
stocks which now have the greatest chance of a further rise, 
in particular the 8} per cent. Conversion Loan, which is quoted 
at about 74 and is not repayable until 1961, and then only at 
par. This is probably the best, absolutely safe, trustee security 
that is now obtainable. Among other securities, tobacco shares 
are notably firm, and the steady rise in Imperial Tobacco ordinary 
is in some quarters attributed to the belief that shareholders 
may shortly receive a distribution of some of the British American 
Tobacco shares owned by the company. Forthcoming foreign 
Government loans to be raised in London include £8,000,000 for 
Finland and £10,000,000 for Czecho-Slovakia, the last-named to 


be t. 
8 per cen a . . 


A rather unpleasing episode in connection with a foreign loan 
has come to a satisfactory end. In 1910 and 1911 there were 
issued in London two lots of twenty-year bonds by the Banco 
Popular Argentino, one of the largest and most prosperous banks 
in South America. Coupons were payable at Buenos Ayres in 
Argentine dollars on the basis of the gold dollar, in Paris in 
francs, and in London in sterling. In November, 1920, the 
bank adopted the standpoint that it, and not the bondholders, 
was entitled to elect where and in which of the three currencies 
the coupons should be paid. Not only this, but, acting on one 
of the conditions of the issue, which was to the effect that the 
bank had the right to repay its bonds after the expiry of ten 
years from the date of issue, provided it paid out the bondholders 
at the rate of 102 per cent., the bank gave notice that it would 
redeem its bonds on the expiry of the period of ten years in 
October, 1921, and 1922, respectively, in francs. Seeing that the 
franc had fallen to about one-half its pre-war value, this was 
tantamount to depriving bondholders in the United Kingdom 
and Holland, where the bonds are largely held, of nearly half 
their capital. As a result of legal and other measures taken by 
the trustees for the bondholders, the British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, the Banco Popular Argentino has now indicated 
that it will resume payment of the coupons in the respective 
currencies according to where they are presented, and that it 
withdraws its notice to redeem the bonds in francs. 





It has always been understood that where coupons are payable, 
and bonds are redeemable, in different currencies, the choice 
as to the venue of payment should lie with the bondholders 
and not with the borrower, and if the conditions of the Argentine 
bank had been upheld by law, it would have destroyed confidence 
in the numerous foreign and municipal loans still largely held in 
this and other European countries, which are payable in two or 
three different currencies. Of course, when all these loans were 
issued, fluctuations in the American, Canadian, French, Belgian 
and Dutch exchanges were trifling, and it was never foreseen 
that the bottom would fall out of some of these currencies; so 
that if any borrower were to be successful in paying off his debt 
in a depreciated currency calculated on its pre-war value, it 
would be taking an unfair advantage. On the other hand, some 
hard cases have occurred in connection with concerns in countries 
now having greatly depreciated currencies, which before the 
war issued loans in countries whose currencies have not depre- 
ciated to any great extent. I know of an important iron and 
steel undertaking in Germany which, just before the outbreak 
of war, had the misfortune to place an issue of debentures in 
London, interest being payable in marks or sterling at the option 
of the holder; the most exaggerated profits in German marks 
would not serve to meet the sterling interest and redemption 
charges, so that the company is the property and is being worked 
on behalf of the debenture-holders, the unfortunate German 
shareholders having little hope of anything ever accruing to them. 

* * * 


At the annual general meeting of Meux’s Brewery Company, 
the chairman, Mr. William Harris, after complaining that the 
high taxation of beer was reducing the consumption very con- 
siderably, dealt with a subject that has not been much commented 
upon in the Press. Mr. Harris pointed out that if the whole of 
the £80,000,000, less expenditure, recommended in the Geddes 
Committee Reports were saved, it would be offset by one single 
item of new expenditure, viz., the interest and redemption fund 
on our debt to the United States. He said: 


The Senate of the United States have recently passed measures 
under which this debt has to bear interest at not less than 4} per 
cent. per annum, the principal to be repaid within 25 years. This 
involves an impost on this country of about £70,000,000 for each 

‘ of the next 25 years. On the figures for 1920, this means an 
income-tax of 1s. 8d. in the £, and on this year’s figures it will not 
mean less than Is. 9d. in the £. England, of course, will pay the 
United States ; in fact, £25,000,000 is to be included in the present 
year’s estimate for half a year’s interest. Are we going to recover 
the money from the Allies for whom we borrowed it ? Not a word 
on this subject has yet been heard from any of our -responsible 
Government officials, and hardly anything has been said by our 
enterprising newspapers. There has been some talk of cancelling 
war debts all round. The futility of such talk is beneath con- 
tempt. Ask any American if he is willing to cancel this £800,000,000, 
and he will tell you that if one European Power can afford to main- 
tain a standing army of 900,000 men, and another can afford to 
build battleships costing $25,000,000 each, they can afford to pay 
their debts, and to that short, clean-cut reply there is no possible 
rejoinder. 

* * * 
Some interest has been aroused by the circular of the Greenwich 
Inlaid Linoleum Company advising holders of ordinary shares 
to accept an offer made by the Kirkcaldy firm of floorcloth 
manufacturers, Michael Nairn and Company, whereby the two 
concerns will be amalgamated, and shareholders in the Greenwich 
concern will receive five £1 shares in the new company of Michael 

Nairn and Greenwich, Limited, for every nine of their own 10s. 

shares. The Nairn concern is a private company ; the business 
was established in 1847, and is one of the largest of its kind. 

The circular states that the combined profits of the two com- 

panies taken upon the basis of the average of the past ten years 
should be sufficient to assure a substantial dividend on the shares 
of the new company. The fusion sounds promising, and the fact 
that the report of the other big Kirkcaldy floorcloth undertaking, 
Barry, Ostlere and Shepherd, which has a share and loan capital 
of over a million and a quarter, indicates a net profit of £150,000 
and a dividend of 10 per cent. is reassuring ; the circumstance 
that the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Company has not paid & 
dividend on its ordinary shares since 1914 is likely to induce its 
shareholders to accept the offer, but they are not informed what 
the capital of the new undertaking is, and what proportion their 
holdings will bear to the total, nor have they been given any 
indication of the profits of the concern which is to absorb their 
business, and the date by which they have to accept the offer is 
rather near, viz., 7th inst. It is to be hoped that more precise 


details will be forthcoming before that date. 
A. Emu Davies. 
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| BOOK BARGAINS. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 
all new copies at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Send for List for March, Post Free. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 








265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 








Smollett’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 1884, £5 383 Froude’s Short tudies 
ish in Ireland and History England, 19 vols., half morocco, fine set, £6 6s. ; 

Butler’s Birds of Great 

Adventures Gil Blas, 


emo pee Disingne of Plato, vols., full calf, £5 5s. 


Farnol’s The Broad Highway, i by Brock, 1912, 308. ; 
Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 358., pub. £8 bs. ; 
trans. by Smollett, curious” plates, 4 ¥ - +» 1785; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare 
set, 7 vols., £2 23.0d.; Johnson's Be, of ¢ Poets, rst Edit., 1781, 4 vols., -_ 3 
Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last Edit., 42s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, lus. 
by Bran; > 6 vols., L..P. only 250 done, £6 65. ; George Moore Memoirs, My Dead 
Life, sign’ y, £3. s.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 vols., £4 48.; Everyman, a 
Morality Play, iccardi Press, {3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols. .» 1819, ‘fa 2s.; Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 78.; ; Holland and Belgium, illustrated by splendid 
engra by Bartlett, about 1840, {2 2s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, 
3 58.3 pt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Works, “‘ Memorial  edit., 7 vols.. £5 5s.; Machen’s 
tameron, 1886, 3 rt Wilde’s Salome, illus by. Beardsley, 1912, 158.; 
in’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, The Descent of the Sun 
and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., {10 10s.; George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 
3 + a 1st L_- £4 108.; ‘us Footst ot Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Omar 
Khayyam, lar Be paper copy, V ion Socy., £4 48.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to ind it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book- 
finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, Widow in Bye 
Street, Everlastin 4 Mercy, and any other rst Edits. of Maseficld; Max Beerbohm 
Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 catures, 1913; Zuleika Dobson, Tg11, and any 
other Beerbohm rst Edits.; Comrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Lord jim, 1900 ; 
Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, t902; Some Remin- 
iscences, 1912. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham 


OOKS.—Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., £6 tos.; Burton’s Arabian 

Nights, 17 vols., £25; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 4 & 258.; John’s British 

Birds and Haunts, 64 coloured plates, 12s. 6d ; Dostoevsky’ s Works, 12 vols., 

4 108.; as Works, 2 vols., illus., 35s. (pub. £3 38.5; Decameron, illus., 2 vols., 358. 
Grob fs x) ; Art of Extempore Speaking, 4s. ; Ibsen's Works, 12 vols., £3 t2s. 

of Grammont, 2 vols., etchings, Vizetelly, £3; Farrer’s English Rock Gardens, 

2 ow £3 38.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 128. 6d.; Punch, too vols., in 25 hf. 

morocco, {12; Russian Ballet, 6s. (pub. 21s.); Pepys’ Diary, 4 Vols., 208.; Slater's 

Engravings and their Value, 42s.; Trall’s Sexual Physiol and Hygiene, 4s. 6d. 

Catalogues free. Libraries purchased. 3,000 books want List free. —HoLLanD 

Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street. Birmingham. 





LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - ~ - - - 16,500,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - 10,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES A? 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agente throughout the Kingdom transact National Hvalth 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





DEATH DUTIES. 
Insure your life for the probable amount 


of your death duties and so leave 
your estate intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 

















LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fes. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire _and/or Accident Treaties. 











LD AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old Age and its post- 
ponement by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with a sew 
chapter on the treatment and prevention of Premature Old Looks. By 

Arnold Lorand, M.D. Royal 8vo, pp. 480, cloth gilt. 15s. carr.paid. Catalogue 
post free,.— THE Minerva Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 











PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 
April 13th.—FRENCH MOROCCO, Marrakech, Rabat, Fez, etc. (largely by auto). 
34 days. 127 gns. 

April 12th..-EASTER, ITALIAN CITIES. 5 weeks, 98 gns.; 3 weeks, 69 gns. 
May 26th.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks. 49 gns. 
July 4th—TYROL and OBERAMMERGAU. 4 weeks. 79 gus. 

Programmes from Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A®& for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, t93 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
a minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exis. 








ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central; quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RocERS, 
(Cookery diploma.) 

EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; § acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 


bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. Write for 
Prospectus.—LITTLEDEAN House, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 

EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Climbing 


Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at liberty to quote 
for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 702, 
New Strarresman, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway Condon, W.C. 2. 




















ATALOGUES, Periodicals, Books, Office Stationery, etc. Service, 
quality, economy (London work).—Enquire H. Oaxrsmott, 43 Edridge 
Road, Croydon. "Phone Holborn 91. 
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} THE HUMAN HAIR 3} 

« Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy ( 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” ‘‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


( “ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


( “ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 
) “ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
lation.” —The Guardian. 

“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. ) 


Price 7d. post free from 


) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road. Belgravia, London, S. W. 1. 














THE PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, 
Theobald’s Road, W.C. t. (Close to Southampton Row). 
A SPECIAL SHOW BY 


KATKIN POLISZKA 


SIGNED POTTERY, PAINTED WARE anv FURNITURE. 


ALSO BY 
MLLE. 


PETRONELLE 


DRESSES, SMOCKS and OTHER GARMENTS. 





THEATRES. 





EVERY™MAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station, (Hampstead 7224.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
“GETTING MARRIED,” by G. Bernard Suaw. 


COURT TH EATRE, Sloane Sq. (Ger. 848.) 


NIGHTLY, 830. MATS, WED. & SAT., 2.30, By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE OF 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 


Under the direction of Laun M. Lion. 


THE SILVER BOX. 























April Number. 
CONSTABLE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
LONDON (10 & 12 Orange Street) 





Now Ready. 
BOMBAY SYDNEY 
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12 SPECIAL } 
Che Manchester Guardian Gommercial 


Edited by JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 


Reconstruction in Europe is the concern of the hour. Without great and concerted effort there can be no return 
to industrial and financial stability, no recovery of trade and employment. The “ Manchester Guardian Commercial,” 
as a contribution to the settlement of these difficulties, has undertaken one of the greatest enterprises in the history 
of journalism. It will publish, under the editorship of Mr. J. M. Keynes, a series of twelve special numbers, in five 
or six different languages, dealing with the financial, economic and industrial conditions of Europe and written by the 
chief authorities of Europe. 

Special staffs of translators have been engaged, and all arrangements made for the world circulation which the 
eminence of the contributors will ensure. Exchanges, tariffs, public finance and credit, communications, emigration, 
food supplies, raw materials, the prospects in Russia—these and kindred topics will be dealt with by some of the 
greatest living authorities, and the whole series will be the most complete guide to the problems of reconstruction that 
has been anywhere attempted. 

An important and novel feature will be the BUSINESS BAROMETER, which will consist of a series of charts 
and tables prepared by experts in Great Britain, the United States, and the chief European countries, setting forth 
the current and probable future tendencies of world finance, trade, prices, employment, and so forth. This baro- 
meter will constitute a new departure in the presentation of economic facts, and will be the most authoritative graphic 
survey published. The European sections will be compiled by the London School of Economics, assisted by 
correspondents abroad; the American section will contain the BUSINESS BAROMETER prepared by the Economic 
— Department of Harvard University, which has an influential circulation among business men in the United 

tates. 

The list of writers so far arranged for the earlier numbers includes, among other distinguished public men :— 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (who will contribute an intro- Lord ROBERT CECIL, 

ductory message), Dr. BENES (Prime Minister of Czecho-Slovakia), 
Mr. ASQUITH, Dr. WIRTH (the German Chaneellor), 
M. PAINLEVE (former Prime Minister of France), Dr. RATHENAU (German Foreign Minister), 
Signor NITTI (former Prime Minister of Italy), M. LENIN, 





Economic and business authorities like :— 


Sir WILLIAM GOODE (late Chairman of the 
Austrian Section of the Reparations Com- 
mission), 

Sir A. GOLDFINCH (late Director of Raw Materials 
at the War Office, now Chairman of the British- 
Australian Wool Realisation Association), 

M. BUISSON (French ex-Minister of Mercantile 
Marine), 

M. VINOENT (French ex-Minister of Labour), 

Sir JOSIAH O. STAMP (late Assistant Secretary 
Board of Inland Revenue), 

Sir LEO MONEY (late Parliamentary Secretary 
Ministry of Shipping), 


Other names will be announced shortly. 


Sir WESTCOTT ABELL (Chief Shipping Surveyor, 
Lloyd’s Register), 

Sir FREDERICK LEWIS (Chairman of the Furness, 

Withy Steamship Co.), 

Secretary SCHROEDER (of the 

Treasury), 

Professor CASSEL (Currency Expert attached to 
the Brussels Conference), 

Dr. GIANNINI (Commercial and Financial Attache 
to the Italian Embassy, London), 

Dr. MELCHIOR (Head of the German Financial 
Experts at the Paris and Spa Conferences), 

Dr. line) (Chairman of the Hamburg-America 

ne). 


State German 


Mr. Keynes will himself contribute a number of important articles on 
the subjects on which he is the leading authority in Europe. 


e first number will deal mainly with questions of foreign exchange, the consideration of which will be among 


the chief tasks of the Genoa Conference. Its chief feature will be an article in which Mr. Keynes puts forward a definite 
scheme for the stabilisation of the chief European exchanges. 


The numbers will be printed in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
The first will appear on April 12th, and successive numbers at intervals of two to three weeks. 
The price of each Reconstruction Number is I|s., post free, or from an agent; or an Annual Subscription to the 


Manchester Guardian Commercial : 16s. home, 18s. abroad, entitles the Subscriber to the 12 Reconstruction Numbers free. 








To the Publisher, 


I enclose 12s. for the 12 Reconstruction Numbers. 
Address 
I enclose 16s. for M.G.C. 1 year with Numbers. 


I 6 bc cth nicl cacneieawssaseuseenes 


I enclose 18s. for M.G.C. | year with Numbers. 
Address Abroad 


Reconstruction Numbers desired in English, French, German, Italian or Spanish. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN COMMERCIAL, N.S. 


Guardian Building, Manchester, England. 
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